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ADULT EDUCATION 
--OR DISASTER 


A. CASWELL ELLIS 


N AMERICAN business leader 
recently asked these questions: 
“Why should the world get into 
such an unholy mess during the first 
era in all history of which it can be said 
that responsibility and control have been 
vested in the educated? Why is it that. .. 
the first complete cause-and-effect cycle 
predominantly under the leadership of 
the educated confronts us with the most 
colossal failure in history?” 

Are we really in the midst of the “most 
colossal failure of history”? Are we the 
educated responsible for it? 

Thirty-three years ago the nations 
with the best schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities on earth declared war on one 
another and for four long years shot, 
bombed, bayonetted, and poison-gassed 
each other day and night; killed and 
wounded more than thirty million peo- 
ple; destroyed more than 400 billions 
of dollars’ worth of property; and built 
up hatreds and desires for revenge that 
may plague the world for centuries. 
They stopped then temporarily, only be- 
cause one side was exhausted, and imme- 
diately began preparing for another war. 

This second and far more terrible 
world war broke out eight years ago 


among the same highly educated nations 
and raged all over the world for six years, 
ceasing again only because one side was 
utterly devastated. There has not yet 
been time to count up the tens of mil- 
lions of dead and wounded and the hun- 
dreds of billions of destruction resulting 
from this piece of human folly; but it 
is evident that loss of life and destruc- 
tion of property are many times worse 
than in World War I. 

And still it is not certain that the sur- 
render does not merely usher in a period 
of truce to prepare for a yet more terri- 
ble atomic and bacterial war. The inter- 
national scene certainly justifies the 
designation, “the most colossal failure in 
history.” 

What about our internal national pic- 
ture? On all sides we see in our beloved 
America the mad race for wealth; the 
low ideals and often dishonest practices 
in both business and politics; great na- 
tional associations of businessmen and 
professional men in selfish propaganda 
putting out statements that a child with 
only an elementary education can see are 
blatantly false or misleading; senators, 
governors and others in our highest posi- 
tions making speeches and radio talks 
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that bring shame to the citizens they are 
supposed to represent; the low tastes so 
often catered to in our newspapers, mag- 
azines, radios, and movies; the unreason- 
able racial, religious, political, and sec- 
tional antagonisms. These are just a few 
of our national failures. 

We cannot deny that the murderous, 
devastating world wars were started, and 
the moral and political anarchy of the 
present generation are still carried on, 
by the best educated nations on the globe 
and, worse than that, mainly under the 
leadership of college graduates. In our 
own country, 87 per cent of the leaders 
in political, business, and social life listed 
in Who’s Who In America are ex-college 
men and women, and 75 per cent are col- 
lege graduates. 

Of course our schools and colleges are 
not wholly responsible for these failures 
in our civilization. We teachers are not 
the only educators. The homes, the 
churches, the radio, the movie, newspap- 
ers, magazines and books; the political, 
social, business, professional, and labor 
organizations; private clubs, patriotic 
and pseudo-pztriotic groups; and many 
other factors contribute toward the mis- 
education of our citizens. But after all 
this is admitted, we must honestly con- 
fess that our educational system, both 
public and private, has not done its full 
share in preparing our present and future 
citizens to understand and accept whole- 
heartedly the ideals of a Christian de- 
mocracy, or to express these ideals in its 
government and in social and economic 
practices. 

These facts do not prove that our 
schools and colleges are themselves re- 
sponsible for the development of our 
savage and animal propensities. They do 
seem to show clearly, however, that our 
present schools and colleges have not 
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been able to tame and civilize adequately 
the selfish and predatory instincts of the 
dominant groups and races of mankind. 

On the other hand, our educational 
system is certainly not wholly failing. 
Many of the injustices and cruelties of 
primitive man have been wiped out and 
many more greatly softened by educa- 
tion. Our productive capacity and con- 
trol over nature have been so amazingly 
increased that now for the first time in 
history we can produce enough food, 
clothing, and shelter for all. The average 
span of life has been increased from twen- 
ty-one years in the day of Julius Caesar 
and thirty years in 1800 to sixty-five in 
1946. The schools, colleges, libraries, 
journals, radio, and movies, with all their 
shortcomings, do offer to a large part of 
mankind such opportunities for the re- 
finement and elevation of their tastes 
and for the satisfaction of their higher 
human possibilities as were undreamed 
of even a century ago. 

Why then has our educational system 
failed so colossally in developing those 
interests and talents and ideals which 
would prevent or greatly ameliorate the 
tragic international anarchy and the na- 
tional degradations that we still need- 
lessly suffer? 

To answer that question adequately 
would take far more time and ability 
than are at my disposal. I can only men- 
tion briefly two important aspects in 
which our educational system seems to 
me to be sadly failing. Fortunately both 
of these failures can be remedied, if edu- 
cators and leading citizens will face them 
honestly and act courageously. 


HE FIRST important failure of edu- 
cation comes from the fact that edu- 
cation has been too much directed toward 
preparing children and youths to live in 











the passing era instead of the coming era, 
the era in which they will actually have 
to live. This misdirection of emphasis is 
a carry-over from the practices of our 
schools and colleges in previous centuries. 

Until the last two generations, the 
time-span required for significant 
changes in institutions, processes, ideas 
and ideals usually extended through 
many generations. For example, the 
changes in agriculture, in commerce, in 
manufacture, from the time of Christ to 
my early childhood were so slow that 
farming, merchandising, transportation, 
and a large part of manufacturing were 
carried on in my childhood in the 1870’s 
very much as they had been twenty cen- 
turies before. As Alfred North White- 
head put it: “Up until our present gen- 
eration, the time-span of important 
change was considerably longer than 
that of a single human life. Thus man- 
kind was trained to adapt itself to fixed 
conditions. Today this time-span is con- 
siderably shorter than that of human 
life, and accordingly, our training must 
prepare individuals to face a novelty of 
conditions.” 

When I went as an eager student to 
the University of North Carolina in 
1890, it never occurred to my professors 
or to me that during my lifetime I would 
have to vote on, if not work at, the reg- 
ulation of international airplane travel, 
of international radio and television, in- 
ternational armaments and police forces, 
or the control of atomic bombs. Even the 
giving to women of the right to vote 
was then only a subject for jokes. The 
domination of modern corporations and 
cartels, at times more powerful than the 
government itself, was not yet present; 
the enormous organizations of labor that, 
at the order of a few leaders, could stop 
the entire mining, manufacturing, trans- 
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portation or other vital processes of a na- 
tion were not heard of. The control of 
nearly all avenues of information by 
wealthy individuals and groups, mainly 
by means of the ownership of the great 
newspapers, radio stations, and popular 
journals, and by control of school, li- 
brary and college boards, was not yet 
a serious problem. All these and scores 
of other personal, local, state, national, 
and international problems that we vot- 
ers must help to solve intelligently now, 
if civilization is to survive, were not in 
existence or not yet so dangerous during 
my college days, and naturally my classi- 
cal college education gave me little or no 
information about them and almost no 
preparation to meet them. 

In fact, I was allowed to think that 
things were pretty much as they had 
been, and that they would be that way as 
far into the future as the human mind 
could see. I was graduated with such sat- 
isfaction with the present order, and with 
such fervent desire to preserve the 
“normalcy” that President Harding so 
longed for, that ever since I have con- 
stantly had to fight the tendency to 
ignore the presence of constant universal 
change, and to forget the need of revis- 
ing almost daily my traditional and static 
ideas and ideals. 

In order that our educational system 
may do its share in banishing war and 
directing our activities more toward the 
establishment of a really Christian and 
democratic government and way of life, 
we need to do at least two things. We 
must redefine the work of the school and 
college in terms of modern conditions 
and needs, and in the light of modern 
knowledge; for never before has the 
world been confronted with so many 
new problems for the solution of which 
our traditions and established instity- 
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tions offered so little light. And our 
schools must plan to instill not only 
knowledge, but more of permanent re- 
fined interests; not only scholarship, but 
more of character and social purpose. We 
have been well taught that in times of 
danger to our country we should offer 
even our lives to preserve our ideals and 
our civilization. We now need to be edu- 
cated more effectively to feel that it is 
not only our duty to fight for our ideals 
and institutions in war, but that it is our 
first duty to prepare ourselves to under- 
stand our civic, social, and economic 
problems and to act vigorously to make 
it more feasible for all our citizens to 
gratify some of those tastes and interests 
that differentiate us from the brutes. As 
President Seymour of Yale has said, “Our 
universities must find new ways to make 
the wisdom of learning and a knowledge 
of the arts as well as the sciences func- 
tional and living in our time.” 


T HE SECOND major failure of our ed- 
ucational system is in the field of 
adult education. We educators and our 
school and college boards and all lead- 
ing citizens must learn before it is too 
late that it is just dumb of us to bring 
over into this new era the ancient idea 
that all systematic education, except for 
that directly connected with one’s busi- 
ness or profession, can cease at twenty- 
one or twenty-two years of age. This 
idea is, of course, another hang-over from 
previous centuries, when the time-span 
of serious changes in political, social, or 
economic processes was a century or 
more, and when the problems were so 
few and the yearly additions to knowl- 
edge were so slight that one could rea- 
sonably expect to continue thinking and 
practicing for the rest of his life prac- 
tically all that he learned in his school 
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or college years. But now the mass of ac- 
cumulated useful knowledge is so vast 
that no one can master in twenty-one 
years all that he will need in life. Furth- 
ermore, new knowledge and new proc- 
esses are coming in so rapidly that by the 
time one is thirty-one or forty-one half 
of what he learned at twenty-one is out 
of date and often a stumbling block 
instead of a help. 

There are three other reasons why 
some systematic education must be con- 
tinued through adult years by you, by 
me, by everyone—no matter how many 
college degrees he may hold. First, in our 
childhood and adolescent years in school 
and college, we do not yet have adequate 
motivation for study of many of the 
most important problems to come in our 
adult life, such as those of the family, 
and the civic, social, and economic ques- 
tions of our day. Second, we do not in 
our childhood and adolescence yet have 
a background of life experiences which 
will help us interpret, understand, criti- 
cize, evaluate or apply well such ideas as 
are given by our teachers and texts. 
Third, we cannot get ourselves educated 
by the time we are twenty-one for the 
simple reason that at twenty-one we are 
not yet all there to be educated. Man does 
not have just one mental youth, as he 
does one physical youth; he has a series 
of successive mental youths, with new 
interests and capacities coming to func- 
tional maturity, and old ones waning, 
every decade of life. Therefore, if we 
do not continue a certain amount of sys- 
tematic directed study throughout our 
adult years, we fail to develop adequately 
many of our most needed and most val- 
uable late-maturing possibilities, just as 
those who drop out of the elementary 
school before the arrival of adolescence 
lose the opportunity to develop in high 
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school and college those interests and ap- 
titudes that arrive during the adolescent 
years. 

This obvious universal need for adult 
education is made especially acute 
just now by the tremendous accum- 
ulation of new ideas and new proc- 
esses developed under the stress of neces- 
sity during the war years; by an equally 
great increase in the number of national, 
international, political, economic, and 
social problems arising out of the devasta- 
tion of Europe and Asia, and the crack- 
ing up and reshuffling of great empires 
and ideals and civilizations over the 
world; and by the return to peace-time 
activities of millions of war veterans and 
war workers who were snatched as 
youths from their schools and colleges 
before they had completed there the 
training they needed for life, and who 
are now returned to us several years later 
as men, unprepared to take up their adult 
duties as citizens, as parents, and as ef- 
ficient units in the economic world. 

Never before in history has there been 
such a need for the right kind of adult 
education. We are, in fact, in the midst 
of a desperate race between adult educa- 
tion and disaster. We cannot wait to edu- 
cate a new and better generation of cit- 
izens in our regular schools and colleges 
for children and youths. Seventy per 
cent of our population are already adults. 
These adults control all the wealth and 
power, hold all the political offices, fill 
all our pulpits, edit all our journals, 
make all our radio talks and movies; and 
they simply must be educated before they 
destroy civilization by their ignorance, 
their prejudices, and their selfish emo- 
tional thinking. What will it profit us to 
win this world war and then lose our 
democratic ways of life to Nazi-minded 
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leaders at home or lose our lives in a new 
atomic and bacterial war! 

Remember that we do not have a 
choice between a wise, socially aimed, re- 
sponsible, planned system of adult edu- 
cation and no adult education at all. 
We already have in furious operation a 
vast network of systems of adult educa- 
tion backed by millions of dollars, 
utterly unco-ordinated, usually selfish, 
at times irresponsible and unscrupulous, 
carried on by associations of business- 
men and professional men, by profes- 
sional propagandists, political groups, 
secret societies, and some newspapers, 
journals, and radio commentators, and 
many other agencies. If we responsible 
educators and citizens do not educate 
our adults far more efficiently than we 
have in the past for peace and Christian 
democracy, these selfish irresponsible 
agencies will continue to educate them 
for chaos. 

Some may think anyone a wild vis- 
ionary who suggests that an effective 
majority of the many millions of adults 
of a great nation can be educated into 
new ideals in a few years. But we have 
just had brilliant and tragic examples of 
this very thing core to pass right before 
our eyes. Lenin and his small group of 
devoted followers re-educated a nation 
of adults in Russia, a nation nearly 
double the size of our nation, and re- 
volutionized their government and their 
civilization in less than half of one gen- 
eration. Mussolini and his collaborators 
miseducated the adults of Italy in a few 
years, and Hitler and his small group of 
followers in a few years miseducated first 
the adults and then the youth of the 
scholarly German nation and led them to 
sacrifice everything for his insane dream 
of dominating the earth. 

Here at home, President Roosevelt 
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and his colleagues in a few years edu- 
cated the overwhelming majority of the 
adults of our nation to his “New Deal” 
ideals; and, when war caught our peace- 
loving nation unprepared, the govern- 
ment, through our officers, our schools 
and colleges, our journals, our radio, and 
other means, educated in four years 
soldiers, sailors, and air corps of the great- 
est fighting aggregation ever developed 
on this earth, and at the same time edu- 
cated six million new machinists, fac- 
tory workers, radio and radar operators, 
engineers and other skilled men and 
women needed to provide the physical 
equipment for our vast armies and those 
of our allies. 

If we can educate a nation of peace- 
loving adults from the ground up for 
war, prepare for war, and win the great- 
est war in history in four years, we can 
educate these adults for the pursuits of 
peace and build up here the greatest 
peace-time, Christian, democratic civ- 
ilization ever known, and furnish light 
and inspiration to all the nations on 
earth, now struggling up from the pit 
of darkness, fear and despair. 

Of course we cannot do this sitting 
still. But if we will put into the educa- 
tion of our adult population for peace 
one-half the intelligent planning, the ef- 
fort, the enthusiasm, and the funds that 
we put into the education of this popula- 
tion for war, no human mind can set 
the limits of our possibilities. To do this 


our school, college, and university exec- 
utives, faculties, and boards, and our 
leading citizens must not only wake up 
and stop drifting, but act. 

With all their defects, our present 
schools and colleges are better equipped 
than any other organizations to develop 
the needed educational system for adults. 
We owe it not only to our fellow citizens 
to take up this work in earnest at once, 
but we also owe it to ourselves. When 
existing institutions fail to meet an ob- 
vious need, society has a way of develop- 
ing new institutions that will meet such 
needs. It will be a sad day for our schools 
and colleges if adult education is forced 
to develop outside our regular educa- 
tional institutions, as it has already be- 
gun to do, and thus becomes a rival of 
our present schools and colleges in seek- 
ing financial support for its work. 
Adults all have votes; adolescents and 
children do not! 

We and our philanthropists, our great 
philanthropic trusts, our state and na- 
tional legislators who control the finan- 
cial support of educational institutions, 
our journals, our radios, and other educa- 
tional agencies must open our eyes to the 
dangers now facing our nation and the 
world, and recognize effectively that 
there is no safety for civilization without 
more and better education right now of 
the adults who must plan and execute 
all of our political, economic, and social 
processes in the era immediately ahead. 





























DESERT PALMS 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 
I. Date-Palm 


y CRACKED EARTH opens. Rocketing in flame, 
The leaves emerge, through vivid shock on shock; 
Toothed spines outshowering, everywhere the same, 
Descending downward to the earth, to rock 
Heat-crumbled that gave life. No sun can maim 
These. Their metallic green in sheaves will mock 

The shadeless wastes. These put to utter shame 

The spiky cactus, the sparse greasewood. Block 

The glare now; spread your shade, as forth you came; 
Bulwarks you build now, for a sun-bitten flock. 


Wherefore, noting your knobbly stems, do I 
Dream upon nomads? Here where Mojave runs 
Salt-bleached and dusty, Abraham rides by 

Under an ash-glare denser than desert suns 

In other lands. David’s gold harp rings high; 
Bathsheba, naked, bathes where a pale stream runs. 


II. Fan-Palm 


V4 ITH RAGGED STREAMERS trailing, 
Rising up on your smooth gray boles, like trunks of elephants, 
Stiff-stretching to the sky; 
Never descending 
Except as tattered thatch of leaves, or in the swaying streamers 
That fall from very high; 
You are like giant ragged birds half-poised, awaiting 
The onset of the breeze that will release you; 
Beating with flapping wings the void of windless sky. 


Over the old streets of Los Angeles, 

Dull, burgeoning with ugly cottage-fronts, 

Sunk in respectable decay, you raise on either side 
Triumphal ranks, shouldering away the poles, 

The cables, dwarfing the mean roofs, the geraniums; 
To shape, at sunset, 

One instant, massive forms that hold the height 


Untroubled, over clogged depths crammed with our mean-spirited days; 


The solemn prayer, the purpose, and the pride. 
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HANGERMAN JOHN 


WILLIAM A. OWENS 


HEN I WAS A CHILD we 
lived on a small sandyland 
farm about two miles from 


town. To the front of us was a broad 
flat field, where we worked the year 
round plowing, planting, hoeing or pick- 
ing cotton. My father being dead, my 
mother worked the days through with 
us, putting hand to hoe or plow with 
all the strength of a man. Beyond the 
field was the road from town. At the 
lower corner of our farm it branched. 
One branch led through sandy hills and 
flats to the river; the other turned back 
to the blackland. Mr. Rodgers, the 
chicken peddler, lived with his family 
in shouting distance on the river road. 
They were our nearest neighbors. A 
Negro family lived on the other side of 
the woods, but we did not count them 
as neighbors, though their son George 
sometimes roamed the woods with us. 
These woods lay to the back of our 
farm. From the road our little house 
looked like a mound or a haystack against 
the tall dark trees. My three brothers and 
I were in the woods as many hours as 
we could be, hunting rabbits and pos- 
sums, cutting wood, gathering poke sal- 
let and sheep sorrel for early spring 


greens. John, the oldest, was a tall slender 
lad of seventeen, eight years older than 
I. Herbert and Edward were between us. 
John led us in work and play. He led us 
in the game of dare. In the spring, when 
the tall thin redoaks were full of sap and 
bent easily, he would swing from the 
top of one to the next—so fast that his 
blue overalls and shirt made a blur against 
the light green of the budding branches. 
Herbert and Edward followed him from 
tree to tree, but never with as daring a 
swing. I followed on the ground, watch- 
ing him excitedly, waiting for him to 
come to the last tree in a grove. When 
he would reach this one he would swing 
out as far as the branches would bend 
and then drop lightly to earth. I was 
always there to help brush the twigs and 
leaves from his clothes. Then he would 
roach his yellow hair out of his eyes. 
“Next year, Bud,” he would say, 
“you'll be big enough to swing trees. 
I'll show you how.” Then we’d tussle on 
the earth till Herbert and Edward caught 
up with us. Sometimes he brought his 
hand down my face and up again, saying 
“Down come a limb, up jumped a rab- 
bit.” It was a game I liked. If he was fast 
enough he tipped the end of my nose 
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with his hand. More often I dodged his 
hand and sheltered my face under his 
arm. 

When we met George, the Negro boy, 
in the woods he was glad to join us in 
play. He was the age of John, but taller 
and heavier. He could hoist things that 
John couldn’t; but he was not clever 
at swinging his body through the trees. 
He was slow at learning our games, but 
cunning in the ways of woods and ani- 
mals. Sometimes we went on cold clear 
nights to the persimmon trees looking 
for possums. As darkness came on we 
would leave our house. John would blow 
a signal on his cupped fists. George would 
answer, and come running along the 
path in the forest to meet us. When we 
found a possum, John climbed the tree 
and brought him down by the tail, sulled. 
John held the possum to the ground with 
an ax handle across his neck, while 
George pulled him by the tail. There 
would be a faint sigh and sound of break- 
ing bones. Then the possum was dead. By 
the light of a fire we would skin him, 
keeping the hide for ourselves and giv- 
ing the meat to George. 

On warm fall nights we sometimes 
played “nigger uprising,” using stories 
told us by our mother about times when 
white men had to go out and “put nig- 
gers in their place.” Nearly all these stor- 
ies took place at night. In most of them 
nigger cabins were burned. We would 
build up a great bonfire with dry leaves 
and branches and pretend that it was a 
nigger cabin on fire. Then we would run 
about the fire and shout and scream at 
imaginary niggers. After the niggers 
were all killed or frightened away we 
would throw burning sticks at the black 
sky, laughing with delight at the shower 
of sparks and arc of falling light. In 
these games no one would play the part 
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of a nigger. And we never played this 
game when George was with us. 


NE NIGHT my brothers and I were 

playing hide-and-seek in the forest. 
It was a warm moist night the week be- 
fore Christmas. Being the youngest and 
smallest, I was nearly always “it” in the 
game. The other three could outrun me 
to home base. When I refused to run any 
more, John took my place. 

“Tl count for you this time, Bud,” 
he told me. “I'll count to a hundred by 
ones... you hide good . . . if you hide so 
good I cain’t find you, I'll call for you to 
come in free . . . we'll make Herbert or 
Edward be it...” 

He leaned against the trunk of the 
redoak that was our base and began 
counting slowly. 

“Cover your eyes,” I ordered. 

When he had covered his eyes I ran 
into the woods. I was afraid of the black- 
ness among the trees, but I had to go. 
I had to be able to come in free. John 
was helping me. He counted to a hun- 
dred. His voice was clear in the night 
air. Then he was giving the warnings he 
had to give before he could start seeking. 


Bushel o’ wheat, 
Bushel 0’ cotton, 
All ain’t hid 

Better be a-trottin’, 


I found a fallen tree top where we had 
cut wood in the summer. Dry leaves 
still clung to the branches. Dead leaves 
had swirled knee deep on the ground 
around it. I followed the branches until 
I found the trunk. I crawled in beside it. 
The outer leaves were damp. I scooped 
them away and pressed myself against 
the log. The smell of wet and dry leaves 
was about me. I hugged the log and 
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trembled with excitement. I concen- 
trated on lying still. Any move in the 
dry leaves might betray me. John fin- 
ished counting. 


Bushel o’ wheat, 
Bushel o’ clover, 
All ain’t hid 

Cain’t hide over. 


As I lay listening to John searching 
near the base I heard a wagon coming 
along the dirt road. By the way the 
wheels knocked on their thimbles I knew 
it was Mr. Rodgers’ wagon. He had gone 
to town, to the county seat, that morn- 
ing to sell a load of chickens. I thought 
of the things he had brought for Christ- 
mas: oranges, apples, firecrackers . . . 

The blast of a shotgun rocked the 
night and drowned out the sounds of the 
wagon. I jumped to my feet in fright. 

“Oh, my life!” 

The voice of a man in agony came from 
the direction of the wagon. The wagon 
rattled on for a moment, and then stop- 
ped, but the man’s voice repeated the 
terrifying cry over and over. I ran as 
fast as I could to the house. My brothers 
were ahead of me. They were standing 
around Mother on the porch when I got 
there. 

“It’s Mr. Rodgers,” Mother whispered 
in horror. “‘He’s been shot.” 

“I’m going to him,” John said. “He 
needs help.” 

“You may get in trouble yourself,” 
Mother warned him. 

“Cain’t help it if I do. He needs a 
man to help him.” 

We listened to the bare cotton stalks 
whipping against his duckings as he 
ran across the field. 

“John ain’t scared of nothing, is he?” 
I boasted. 
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The wagon started again. Mr. Rodgers 
repeated “Oh, my life” again and again, 
growing fainter each time. After a while 
the wagon stopped. We could tell by the 
sound that it had stopped at Mr. Rodgers’ 
house. Then there was stillness. We stood 
on the porch and shivered. It was getting 
colder. We went in and sat by the fire- 
place, waiting for John to come back. 

Within an hour John was with us 
again. There was a patch of blood on 
his knee. Bloodstains were on his hands. 

“Mr. Rodgers was shot by a nigger,” 
he said. “I got his blood on my hands 
and clothes lifting him out of the wagon.” 

“Is he bad hurt?” Mother asked. 

“Awful bad. I’m afraid he’ll die. He 
was shot in cold blood and robbed of 
forty dollars.” 

““Who’s the nigger?” Mother asked. 

“He didn’t know. Said it was too dark 
for him to get a good look. Then he 
fainted and couldn’t talk no more.” 

John moved over in front of the fire 
and turned the back of his duckings to 
the heat. He picked at the blood on his 
hand with a fingernail. 

“They’ve gone for Ky Johnson and 
the bloodhounds,” he said. ““They’re go- 
ing to run that nigger down tonight. I’m 
going back and help them.” 

“Will there be a lynching?” Herbert 
asked. 

““Maybe. If we catch him.” 

“You going to help them?” I asked, 
frightened. 

John looked at Mother, sitting in her 
chair by the lamp with the Bible in her 
hands for the evening reading. 

“T’ve got to take Pa’s place,” he said. 

“When your Pa was living,” Mother 
said, looking at the pages of the Bible, 
“he always took his part in everything 
that had to be done. Tonight a nigger’s 
got out of his place. It is the duty of 
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white men to put him back. If they 
don’t, white women won’t be safe. I’m 
a widow woman here with you boys. I 
won’t be safe.” 

The look on her face sobered all of us. 

““My son,” she said, looking into John’s 
eyes, “you have been taught right and 
wrong. You will know what to do.” 

Again John was gone into the night. 

Mother went to the organ in the corner 
and sat down on the stool. She pressed 
the pedals lightly with her feet. A sound 
like the hissing part of the Lord’s Prayer 
came from the bellows. Herbert held the 
lamp for her to read the notes in the 
hymnbook. 

“Come, all you souls by sin oppressed,” 
she sang in her high soprano. We sang 
with her, “. . . and He will surely give 
you rest.” It was difficult for me to sing. 
I was thinking about Mr. Rodgers and 
the bloodhounds and the nigger. Then 
we sang, “I will arise and go to Jesus.” 
If Mr. Rodgers should die, I thought, he 
would arise and go to Jesus... 

We knelt by our chairs while Mother 
read from the Bible. “Oh, Lord our 
Lord, how excellent is Thy name... 
What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him . . . Thou hast made him a little low- 
er than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honor . . . Oh, Lord our 
Lord . . . ” The words were soft and 
soothing. Then she prayed—prayed for 
Mr. Rodgers’ recovery, John’s safety, 
protection for widows and orphans, jus- 
tice and peace on earth, and for heaven 
““where thieves neither break through nor 
steal.” My face was pressed close against 
the cowhide chair bottom. Its leathery 
smell was sharply unpleasant. 

Before the last amen was over we 
heard men and horses on the road from 
town. We went to the porch to listen. A 
chill wind blew from the east and I was 
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afraid. I clung to Mother’s rough wor- 
sted skirt. Its gore seams chafed my 
cheeks. When the men reached the place 
of the shooting they dismounted and 
lighted lanterns. The lanterns were mov- 
ing balls of fire as the men walked. They 
were like jack o’ lanterns bouncing in 
some dark swampy place in the woods. 

One of the bloodhounds opened up 
with a clear strong voice. 

“There they go,” Edward screamed 
excitedly. “Listen to them yelp.” 

The second hound had joined the 
first. Deep tones, light tones. Deep tones, 
light tones. They seemed to be circling. 
Then they ran to the southward. The 
men on horseback followed at a gallop. 

“They’re heading toward the lake,” 
Herbert said, “and traveling fast.” 

“Run, nigger, run, paterollers’ll catch 
you,” Edward sang. He grabbed my 
hand and then Herbert’s. We danced a 
circle on the porch singing, “Nigger run, 
nigger flew, nigger lost his wedding 
shoe.” Herbert changed the words to 
“Run, nigger, run, Ky Johnson’ll catch 
you.” We laughed at the thought of the 
nigger running through the night with 
the bloodhounds at his heels. Above our 
laughing their yelping sounded. 

They seemed to be circling again. 
Their barking was no longer that of 
hounds hot on the trail. It was the con- 
fused howling of hounds that had lost 
their quarry. Among us was the feeling 
we had when our own hounds lost the 
scent on the trail of a raccoon. 

“They’ve lost him,” Herbert exclaim- 
ed. “Lost him at the lake. What’ll they 
do?” 

“Go around the lake till they pick up 
the scent again,” Mother told him. 
“Bloodhounds can get nigger smell a 
mile off.” 


There was silence for a few minutes. 
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We went out in the yard to hear better. 
We cupped our hands over our ears and 
leaned on the paling fence. The hounds 
opened up again. They were in the open 
and running at breakneck speed. Occa- 
sionally we could hear one of the riders, 
urging his horse along to keep up. When 
the hounds came to the railroad they 
turned toward town. We followed the 
sounds and knew when they reached 
nigger town. There was a moment of 
silence, and then they began baying ex- 
ultantly. They had found their quarry. 
Then there was silence. 

“Wonder what nigger it is?” Edward 
asked, as we went into the house. 

“Must be one of the town niggers,” 
Mother answered. “They’re a bad lot.” 


ib was long past bedtime, but we stay- 
ed up, waiting for John to come home 
with the news. Mother spread my pallet 
by the fire, but did not tell me to go to 
bed. She sat by the lamp and read the 
Bible. We dug out hollows in the piles 
of ashes on the hearth and put sweet po- 
tatoes in them to roast. Herbert brought 
out an ear of red corn he’d been saving. 
We parched the grains on the shovel and 
cracked them with our teeth, pretend- 
ing all the time we were redskins. 

Herbert raked the ashes away from 
one of the potatoes on the hearth. A 
warm, sweet fragrance rose from the 
ashes. We stopped to listen. A horse was 
galloping along the road. The rider pull- 
ed up long enough for someone to dis- 
mount. 


“Thanks for the ride,” we heard John 
call. “See you at the shindig. We got to 
show these niggers—” 

I did not know what he meant. Before 
I could ask the others, he was running up 


the path through the field. 
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“Did you catch the nigger?” we all 
yelled as he came in the door. 

“Sure, we got him,” he bragged. 

“Who was it?” 

“George.” 

“George?” Our voices were sharp, dis- 
believing. 

“Sure. I knew it was him all the time.” 

“How'd you know?” Herbert chal- 
lenged. 

“From what Mr. Rodgers said. 
Couldn’t a been nobody else.” 

His voice was assured but unconvinc- 
ing. 

“How'd you catch him?” Mother 
asked. 

“It was easy. Ky Johnson let the 
bloodhounds get one smell of his tracks. 
They took out as hard as they could go, 
like foxhounds with a brush in sight. 
We had a hard time keeping up. Ky 
Johnson let me ride behind him on his 
horse because of Pa. He said I favored 
Pa most every way.” 

“Didn’t they lose him once?” 

“At the lake. He waded it. But as soon 
as Ky Johnson saw what had happened, 
he tolled the hounds around the edge till 
they picked up the scent again. We trail- 
ed him up the railroad and into nigger 
town. The hounds went right into Uncle 
Wash’s cabin. We found George in bed 
with his muddy clothes on and with the 
covers pulled up over his head. Ky John- 
son had a hard time keeping the dogs 
from chewing him up when they found 
him. I nearly died laughing watching 
how scared George was with the dogs 
snapping at him and him digging deeper 
under the covers.” 

“Did he confess?” Mother asked. 

“He had to. He still had Mr. Rodgers’ 
pocketbook in his overalls.” 

“Why did he do it?” 

“He said he wanted money for Christ- 
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mas—to buy firecrackers and oranges. 
He said he ain’t never had a orange for 
Christmas.” 

“He probably hasn’t,” Mother said, 
“but that’s no reason for him to rob or 
kill anybody. You cain’t tell what a 
nigger’ll do, though. That’s why we have 
to protect ourselves against them.” 

At the mention of oranges I remem- 
bered that George had ventured into our 
yard the Christmas before to see what we 
had for presents. When I showed him 
the two oranges in my stocking he grin- 
ned with pleasure and asked me for one. 
I was unable to part with an orange, but 
I did give him the peel from one of them. 
He left with the orange peel wrapped 
tight around his fingers. 

“Where is he now?” Edward asked. 

“Ky Johnson locked him up in the 
calaboose tonight . . . says the high sher- 
iff from the county seat will come and 
get him tomorrow.” 

““What if he escapes?” 

“He won’t. They put a ball and chains 
on his legs so he cain’t walk.” 

“Will they lynch him?” Herbert ask- 
ed in a low voice, almost a whisper. 

John walked back and forth in front 
of the fireplace with a boastful swagger 
I had never seen in him before. 

““Maybe so, maybe not,” he answered. 
He and Mother exchanged glances across 
the room. 

“How about a baked potato, John?” 
Mother asked. 

Herbert dug the potatoes from the 
ashes and handed us each one. Mine was 
soft and juicy, but I could not eat it. It 
was like soft warm clay in my throat. 
Mother spread another quilt on my pal- 
let and I went to bed. After a while Her- 
bert and Edward went off to bed in the 
shed room. Mother put out the lamp and 
she and John sat talking by the light of 
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the fire. I could not hear what they were 


saying. My mind was full of the sound 
of bloodhounds on the trail... 


hom OF MEN was around the 
calaboose the next morning when 
we went to school. John, who had walk- 
ed ahead of us, was among them. They 
were still there when the noon recess 
came, I went to the calaboose looking 
for John. Some other boys my size trailed 
after me. Most of the men in the crowd 
were silent. A few stayed with the horses 
tied along the railing. John saw me and 
caught me by the shoulders. His hard 
fingers made tears come to my eyes. 


“Go back to school,” he commanded 
me. He had never spoken so harshly to 
me before. I was frightened, but I did 
not leave at once. I wanted to see George. 

The calaboose door was open. I work- 
ed my way among the men until I was 
in front of the door. George was cring- 
ing against the back wall. He still had on 
the overalls and jumper he had worn 
when he waded the lake. They were 
crusted with black mud. He was bare- 
headed. His hair was cut short all over 
except for the tuft in front that stood 
up like a spur. His legs were bound with 
a chain shackle. A heavy ball lay at his 
feet. When he looked at me I could see 
that he had been crying. Brine had 
crusted in white streaks on his black face. 
He looked at me a moment, but hung 
his head when I tried to make signs to 
him. 

Last week George had been at our 
house to help mark hogs. It was a job he 
enjoyed. I remembered how he laughed 
and sang as he caught and held hogs for 
John to mark. “Underbit in the right, 
crop off the lef’,” he called as John cut 
our mark in the pigs’ ears. Then George 
held their tails for John to snip off with 
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his sharp knife. George took the tails 
and bits of ears home for a stew. That 
was last week. Now he was in the cala- 
boose—a robber, maybe a killer. He 
might be lynched. This was a silent group 
of men around him. I recalled a song 
George had sung for us in the woods, 
“Hangerman, hangerman, slack yo’ rope, 
and slack it for a while...” 

Ky Johnson closed the calaboose door 
and hooked the lock in the chain. He did 
not close the lock. 

“You fellers gonna be around for a 
while?” he asked. 

Several nodded at him. I moved out 
of the way of his rough boots. The pistols 
on his hips were near enough for me to 
touch them. 

“I’m looking for the high sheriff to 
come git this coon,” Ky Johnson said. 
“If he comes while I am at the house eat- 
ing, tell him I'll be back in a few min- 
utes.” 

He galloped away on his roan stallion. 

““Now’s the time we been waiting for,” 
one of the men said. 

“‘Johnson’s giving us a chance,” an- 
other man agreed. 

“Better git them kids away,” a beard- 
ed man in a white hat said. ““We cain’t do 
nothing with them around. They'll tell 
everything.” 

“You kids git back to school,” one of 
the men ordered. “Recess is over.” 

John came through the crowd and 
caught me by the shoulders. He pinched 
so hard that I cried out. He threatened 
to beat me if I did not leave. They drove 
us from the crowd and started us up the 
main road toward school. As we neared 
the school we met the high sheriff and 
two of his deputies on their fine horses. 
They led another horse behind them. 
George would ride that horse back to the 
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county jail, where he would be safe from 
the lynchers’ rope. 

That afternoon after school I went to 
the woods to gather sticks for the fire- 
place. It was gray cold and I shivered in 
my thin jumper. I put the sticks on a 
slide John had built for me. Before it 
was half full John came to the woods 
calling my name. I ran to meet him, but 
stopped when I saw the look on his face. 

“You little fool,” he said bitterly, 
“you kept us from lynching George to- 
day.” 

“How?” I asked, surprised. 

“By hanging around the calaboose 
when you did. Ky Johnson give us our 
chance, but you ruined it. If it hadn’t 
been for you George would be swinging 
from a whiteoak limb right now. Now 
he’s in the hands of the high sheriff . . . 
he’ll be behind heavy bars at the county 
jail... we cain’t do nothing...” 

He came closer to me. His face was 
white. His blue eyes looked straight at 
me. 
“Fool,” he said, and slapped me across 
the face with his hand. Then he went 
back to the house. 

I went on picking up sticks until the 
slide was full. After it was piled high I 
still lingered in the woods, waiting until 
I could stop crying. 

After dark Ernest, the tichacker, came 
by and called John to the front yard. I 
went to the front window to eavesdrop 
on them. 

“Better come along,” Ernest said to 
John. “There'll be things happening to- 
night.” 

“What’s up?” 

“Mr. Rodgers died this afternoon late. 
Us vigilantes’re getting ready to lynch 
George. Going to make it a real shindig.” 

“Ain’t he in the county jail?” 

“No. He’s still in the calaboose. The 
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high sheriff left him there long enough 
to go out and talk to Mr. Rodgers. Mr. 
Rodgers died, and the sheriff’s still out 
there. Ky Johnson’s with him now. Ain’t 
nobody guarding the calaboose. Seems 
like they want us to lynch him. You 
want to go?” 

“Sure,” John replied. 

“Get your stuff.” 

John went inside for a few minutes, 
but he did not speak to Mother. He came 
out again with his cap on and a bundle 
under his jumper. 

“Let’s go,” he said. 


WAS SLEEPING on my pallet near the 

fireplace when John came in. He 
stirred the smoldering chunks of fire and 
laid some fresh sticks on. They blazed up 
in yellow-red flames. John stood before 
the fire to dry the dampness from his 
clothes. I thought he was sick. From the 
look of his face and eyes I thought he had 
come through a malarial chill and the 
fever was beginning to rise. I sat up on 
my pallet. 

“We lynched George tonight,” he 
boasted in a voice pale as the ashes on the 
hearth. 

“Lynched him?” I asked in horror. 
“George is dead?” 

“Dead as a doornail.” 

John knelt on the pallet beside me, 
compelled to talk and glad to have me to 
talk to. He had forgot striking me in the 
woods that afternoon. 

“Can you keep a secret?” he asked. 

“a 

“You'd better keep this one. If you 
tell it, the Ku Kluxers’ll get you.” 

He took a sheet from under his jump- 
er and draped it over his body. He put 
a pillowcase mask over his head. 

“This is the way we looked,” he said. 
“Eight of us looking just like this.” 


I shivered as if I were looking at a 
real ghost. It was John under the sheet, 
but not the John I knew. I drew away 
from him, fearing he would strike me 
again. I did not want to hear more of 
the story, but he made me listen. 

“Do you know the big whiteoak where 
we get persimmons?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“George is hanging from it tonight. 
It was a tough job.” 

“Did you do the hanging?” 

“Most of it. I nearly got hung my- 
self.” 

“How?” 

“We put a lariat rope over a limb. 
Then we tied one end around George’s 
neck and the other to the horn of a sad- 
dle.” 

“What did George do?” 

“He bellered like a bull calf. They told 
me to get on the horse and make him 
run as hard as he would go. They said 
they would grab the rope and tie it tight 
when George was pulled up against the 
limb.” 

The robe hid all of John except his 
eyes. I dreaded to look at them as he 
talked. The fever in them was still ris- 
ing. 

“I got on the horse and spurred him 
as hard as I could. He started bucking 
and running. When George was about 
twenty feet in the air my saddle girt 
broke. The horse kept going but I swung 
back. I was swinging from the same 
limb with George. He was over me and 
thrashing around hard. I was still cling- 
ing to the saddle. I was scared, but I held 
on till the other men could tie the rope. 
Then they let me down. They said I was 
a good man and made me drink some 
whiskey.” 

“You left George hanging there?” 
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“Had to. He’s a good example for oth- 
er niggers. This’ll keep them in their 
place for a while.” 

“But the buzzards—” 

“Let the buzzards have him. He was 
a bad nigger—a killer. Come here.” 

John led me to the porch and pointed 
to the woods. Two great fires were burn- 
ing. The sky above the forest was red 
and yellow with their light. Tree tops 
between us and the sky were like black 
lace. 

“That fire to the west,” John said, “‘is 
the one we built to hang George by. The 
other is George’s cabin. Ain’t nothing 
like fire and hanging to scare niggers...” 

John put his arm around my shoulders 


to lead me into the house, but I moved 
away from him. He took off the mask 
and robe. I still did not recognize him as 
my brother. There was something in his 
eyes—more than whiskey or fever. He 
smiled a bit and brought his hand down 
my face, saying “Down come a limb, 
up—” 

I jerked away from the touch of his 
hand. I lay down on my pallet and pulled 
the quilts over my face. He tucked the 
covers around me and stooped over me 
quietly for a moment. When I did not 
speak or move, he went off to bed. 

I was warm in my covers but could 
not sleep. I was thinking of George. . . 
and hangerman John. 


DESERT RAIN 
TED ROBINS 


ROM MOUNTAIN AMBUSH, Indian winds spring fleet, 
Whipping the pinto clouds across the sky. 

As from great hooves, thé sand bursts into dry 

And hurtling sheets, a hot and stinging sleet. 


Pounding hard heaven, spirit buffalo 

Strike zig-zag flashes from macadam gray. 

The whole half-globe snaps fire, with criss-cross play 
Of flint-tongued arrows from a phantom bow. 


Bull bellows roll. The firmament again 
Bursts with internal turmoil. Thunder crashes. 
And, from fine chaos, purposefully lashes 


The fierce, the furious, the torrential rain. 
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AMY LOWELL AT BAYLOR 


JOHN A. LOMAX 


est university in Texas, celebrated 

its seventy-fifth anniversary in 
1920. An important item on the elabo- 
rate program was the awarding of sev- 
enty-five honorary degrees. To represent 
poetry in the field of letters three out-of- 
state persons were named as worthy of 
the degree of Doctor of Letters: Har- 
riet Monroe, editor of Poetry Magazine, 
Edwin Markham, famous for ““The Man 
With the Hoe,” and Amy Lowell. Bay- 
lor trustees, I suppose, were skeptical of 
the merit of Texas poets. This local 
dearth of recognized devotees of the 
poetic muse put me into the picture as 
a minor participating figure. 

Indeed, I was not a poet, but I had 
collected and printed the rough songs 
of the West just then becoming pop- 
ular. President S. P. Brooks had twice 
invited me to speak to Baylor students, 
who had sung lustily some of the cow- 
boy choruses. At any rate, for these or 
other reasons, I was invited to Baylor 
University as part of the Texas exhibit 
for the special benefit of the visiting 
bards. At a very exclusive luncheon my 
seat at the table was between two of the 


notables, Mr. Markham and Miss Lowell. 


Bee UNIVERSITY, the old- 
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The small dining-room at the Raleigh 
Hotel was overcrowded, stuffy and ter- 
ribly hot, the program intolerably long 
and tiresome. Outside the July sun was 
roasting, inside the atmosphere steamed. 
Moreover, it was against the rules to 
smoke. Miss Lowell, imposingly large, I 
know was suffering—‘frying in my own 
fat,” she whispered to me. When the 
luncheon agony was finally ended, she 
said, to my pleasant surprise, “Come up 
to my room. I haven’t seen half enough 
of you.” In her eighth floor suite she in- 
troduced me to her gracious traveling 
companion and handed me a mammoth 
cigar wrapped in heavy gold foil. 

“These are specially made for me in 
Porto Rico. You look like a man who 
would appreciate a good smoke.” 

A moment afterward when I looked 
up she also was puffing delightedly a big, 
black eight-inch cigar! Not before had 
I seen a woman smoke a cigar. Nor have 
I since. 

While she asked about ballad collect- 
ing, the telephone over my head kept 
ringing. Excited Waco ladies had mes- 
sages about various social functions in 
honor of Miss Lowell. Annoyed at the 
frequent interruptions, as she passed me 
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once she muttered, ““Damn that phone!” 
The expletive she used expressed intense 
feeling. Meanwhile she lit a fresh cigar 
as the afternoon wore on. 

Finally she said: “I wanted to ask you 
about Baylor University. When I re- 
ceived the invitation to come to Texas 
for an honorary degree I went over to 
Cambridge and asked Lawrence [Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard University] 
what he knew of this school. I didn’t 
like it when he laughed at me. I told him 
that he had been trotting around all over 
the country getting degrees, and that 
now I was going to Texas and get me 
one. So here I am. What sort of a place 
is Baylor?” 

I assured her that Baylor University 
was a highly respected institution of 
learning, owned and administered by the 
Baptist denomination, the majority of 
its trustees being Baptist ministers. 

“TI don’t think we have many Baptist 
churches in Boston,” interrupted Miss 
Lowell. ““What doctrines do they believe 
in that are different from other church- 
es?” 

I suggested closed communion. 

“What in the world is that?” Miss 
Lowell demanded as she took the cigar 
from her mouth, at the same time letting 
out clouds of smoke. 

I explained as best I could. 

“So this is a church school,” she mused 
aloud. ““What shall I do? Last night I 
was guest at a dinner given in my honor 
by the women of the Baylor faculty. 
During the evening the lady at my left 
said to me: ‘Miss Lowell, I have read 
everything you have written, and I 
haven’t been able to discover your re- 
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ligious belief. What is your religious be- 
lief?’ I told her I was an atheist. 

“* “Miss Lowell,’ she gasped. ‘Don’t you 
even believe in a God?’ I told her, ‘Not in 
this world. If there is a God ruling over 
this world, the kind of a world we have 
now, he must be a devil.’ ” 

Miss Lowell smoked on. Over my head 
the impatient telephone called over and 
over again. 

“Miss Lowell,” I ventured, “if the Bap- 
tist church in Texas knew that tomorrow 
Baylor University is to award an hon- 
orary degree to a woman who smokes 
long black cigars [the second one was 
about gone]; a woman who not only 
smokes cigars but who cusses; who not 
only smokes and cusses but who doesn’t 
even believe in a God—then, Miss Lowell, 
I think there’d be a revolution in the 
Baptist church!” 

In the late afternoon I met her again 
in some sort of vesper exercise on the 
Baylor campus. She sat flat on the ground, 
the center of an eager group of listeners. 
As she talked, I marveled again at her 
noble brow, her beautiful eyes, the fine 
expressive face, glorified by some inner 
fire that brought to mind the gracious 
queens of song and story. The cruel, 
brazen sun had gone. Now a Texas breeze, 
cooling and tender, soft as if it came from 
the wings of a butterfly, blew through 
the overhanging liveoaks. The horrors of 
the banquet were forgotten. Miss Lowell 
was at her best. That group of young 
Texans will never forget her words. 

When she went back to Boston 
she wrote a lovely ballad about Texas, its 
wide skies and its cowboys. She didn’t 
mention the Baptist church and closed 
communion. 
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REVEREND HILL 
OF THE RANGERS 


GREEN PEYTON 


in the humid cotton flats of East 

Texas, was boiling like a geyser 
one sultry August morning back in 1931 
as a tall man in a Stetson hat stepped 
down off the train from Austin. The 
stranger was wearing khaki. The cuffs 
of his trousers dangled loosely from the 
tops of his hand-stitched cowboy boots. 
A big blue-steel .45 rested in a holster 
on his hip. His cheeks were ruddy, his 
eyes cool and piercing, his big frame lean 
and powerful. You would have given 
him one glance, if you were a Texan, and 
said to yourself: ““That’s a Ranger.” You 
would have been right. His name was 
Pierre Bernard Hill, and he was a cap- 
tain of the Rangers. But he was also 
something else quite different which you 
would not have guessed: a minister of 
the gospel. Between riots, man-hunting 
expeditions, and other such martial ac- 
tivities, Ranger Captain P. B. Hill was 
the Reverend Dr. P. B. Hill, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of San An- 
tonio. 

Kilgore at that particular moment was 
no place for a preacher. Not for an 
everyday sort of preacher, anyhow. On 
this deceptively quiet August morning 


Ts: LITTLE TOWN of Kilgore, 


Kilgore was one of the hottest spots out- 
side of hell. Just ten months earlier it 
had been a lazy Southern village with 
three hundred inhabitants, three modest 
churches, and a jail that housed an oc- 
casional halfhearted drunk on Saturday 
night. Then an old wildcatter named Dad 
Joiner had sunk a well into the worn red 
clay of Rusk County, twenty miles 
away, and tapped the biggest pool of 
subterranean oil ever found on earth. 
Within six weeks the country crawled 
with oil drillers, lawyers, promoters, and 
their hangers-on. Kilgore overnight be- 
came a boom town of four thousand 
wild-eyed speculators and the center of 
the roaring East Texas oil field. 

It was something like Tombstone, 
Arizona, in the heyday of Marshal 
Wyatt Earp, or San Francisco during the 
gold rush. Every store, every house, 
every shack for miles around had been 
partitioned off and rented out to oil- 
lease traders for offices; to engineers and 
drillers for cubicles in which to snatch 
a few hours’ sleep in shifts. The wide 
lawns and muddy pastures were littered 
with derricks, trucks, trailers, and ma- 
chinery. The rutted roads were lined 
with rickety sheds and ramshackle huts 
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housing dance halls, speakeasies, and 
purveyors of even less savory pastimes. 
Oil workers lived in tents pitched out in 
the fields. 

Kilgore at night was a cross between 
a country carnival and a blast furnace. 
Gas fires burned eerily against a dark 
sky, lighting up the countryside with a 
sinister ruddy glow. It was a scene lifted 
bodily from Dante’s Inferno. The hoarse 
saxophones and plaintive fiddles were 
punctuated by shouts of rage or laugh- 
ter, by the sharp tattoo of shots. 

Governor Ross Sterling had put the 
town under martial law, and had called 
in the National Guard and the Rangers, 
to quiet down the revelry. There also 
was a private war going on between the 
big oil companies and the independent 
operators who had opened up the field. 
Texas law was on the side of the big 
companies, and Governor Sterling felt 
it his duty to see that the law was en- 
forced. The touts and gamblers, dope 
peddlers and confidence men were mov- 
ing out like civilian refugees in the path 
of an invasion. Such is the respect in 
which Texas holds the Rangers that most 
of them didn’t even wait for the shoot- 
ing. In one week it was reported that 
1,685 undesirable characters had fled 
from East Texas. They left behind them 
a good deal of miscellaneous wreckage, 
some revealing signs of their activities, 
and an unaccustomed atmosphere of 
peace and piety. 

The National Guardsmen pitched 
their tents in a field on the edge of town. 
The Rangers stalked imperturbably 
about the streets, looking neither right 
nor left, or stood impassively in door- 
ways, gazing thoughtfully at the far 
horizon. A couple of defiant oil men 
tried to tap their wells. The Rangers 
quietly arrested them and turned them 
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over to the State authorities. Captain 
Tom Hickman’s men found it necessary 
to get a little rough with an incautious 
bootlegger or two. Outside of that, Kil- 
gore now was tranquil as a rural church 
on a Sunday afternoon. 

Captain P. B. Hill reported at the 
Rangers’ headquarters. Before long a 
National Guard major dropped in to re- 
mark on a suspicious looking plant in a 
shack near the Army’s encampment. 
The major was presented to Ranger Hill. 
Said Tom Hickman, in the time-honored 
phrase of a Ranger captain issuing an 
order: 

“See what you can do with this case.” 

Captain Hill went with the major to 
the deserted shack. Inside they found 
some elaborate casting equipment, a false 
half-dollar, and a number of plaster of 
Paris molds. The Kilgore bank con- 
firmed the fact that it had been receiv- 
ing counterfeit half-dollars, and let 
Ranger Hill browse among the records. 
At the stores from which the coins had 
come he picked up the track of the chil- 
dren who had passed them. He talked 
with the children’s parents. In a couple 
of days Captain Hill had his case in 
hand. The counterfeiters were some men 
living on the outskirts of town. He 
turned his evidence over to the Secret 
Service. (It was a Ranger policy not to 
meddle in other people’s cases once the 
evidence was gathered; and coining 
money was the Treasury’s business.) The 
counterfeiters were arrested, tried, and 
convicted. 

While he was working on this affair, 
Captain Hill stumbled on a piece of evi- 
dence in another case the bank had told 
him about—a little matter of some 
forged cashiers’ checks. He gave this evi- 
dence to the Secret Service too. A while 
later, the forgers turned up in another 
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city, and they too were caught and con- 
victed. Thus Ranger P. B. Hill went 
calmly and efficiently about the right- 
eous work for which he felt a calling. 
With other Rangers, mounted on cav- 
alry horses from the National Guard re- 
muda, he scouted the back roads and cot- 
ton fields for fugitives. He slept in the 
Army camp at night, on a cot, in his 
own bedding roll. 


Sunday morning came. Captain P. B. 
Hill arose, put aside his gun, and became 
the Reverend Dr. P. B. Hill, Presby- 
terian pastor and Chapiain of the Rang- 
ers. Still in his boots and Stetson, look- 
ing rather like a mild and weathered 
rancher, he circulated among the men in 
camp as he drank steaming coffee from 
a tin cup with his beans and bacon. Later 
in the morning, at the request of the Na- 
tional Guard commander, he held a serv- 
ice for the troops and Rangers. It was 
a simple service of the kind that appeals 
to fighting men. Dr. Hill had a peculiar 
knack of making their religious devo- 
tions seem as natural to these Texas boys 
as breakfast was, or branding cattle. 

In the midst of his sermon he saw a 
column of black smoke rising ominously 
above the town. The sultry air carried a 
distant sound of bells clanging impetu- 
ously through the streets. The duty of- 
ficer appeared and hovered anxiously 
beyond the lines of listening men on 
benches, waiting for the service to end. 
Then he hurried forward and reported 
to the commander. A circle of Rangers 
gathered around them. Dr. Hill joined 
the circle and asked: 

““What’s up?” 

“Some so-and-so has set fire to a couple 
of churches,” said the commander. 

While most of the Rangers were off 
duty, attending the service, an arsonist 
had fired the Methodist and Presbyterian 


churches, had touched off minor blazes 
in three other buildings. Nothing was 
left of the churches but a few smolder- 
ing ashes when the Rangers got there. 
It was obviously the work of some mis- 
chief-maker nursing a grudge against 
the Rangers and their gun-toting Chap- 
lain. Peace officers combed the country- 
side, but the firebug was never found. It 
was thought that he had pulled out on 
a freight train in the confusion. 

That was the last outbreak of violence 
in Kilgore. Shortly thereafter, the Rang- 
ers and the troops departed, leaving a 
couple of men to keep order in the town. 
The gamblers and the bootleggers pres- 
ently crept back, carrying on their devi- 
ous affairs this time with considerably 
more caution. The hot-oil operators un- 
capped their wells again. (Eventually 
they forced the big companies and the 
State to do business with them.) But 
Kilgore was never the rip-snorting boom 
town it had been before. The oil wells 
went on flowing; the speakeasies gave 
way to coffee shops behind bland plate 
glass windows; the churches were re- 
built; and Kilgore became a hustling 
little city of 6,700 oil workers. It is still 
the heart of the biggest oil field in the 
world. 


ND HOw came a Presbyterian minister 

to be involved in this adventure, 
beating the brush for evil-doers, track- 
ing counterfeiters to their hide-out? 
Bernard Hill was not a native Texan, 
with the man-hunting instinct ofa plains- 
man bred in his bones. Nor was he a 
cow-country gospel-bearer of the robust 
type of Jack Potter, the teamster, trail 
driver, and reformed desperado who 
made himself famous in the 1870’s as 
the “Fighting Parson” of West Texas. 
Neither was Bernard Hill a hellfire-and- 
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damnation evangelist like Billy Sunday. 

He came from Virginia. He had 
taught Sunday school in remote moun- 
tain villages; as a missionary he had car- 
ried the word of God to Korean peasants; 
had presided over genteel congregations 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, before he 
found his ordained mission on the sun- 
drenched prairie and dry slopes of Texas. 
He was six feet one inch tall, with the 
spare frame of an athlete. He spoke soft- 
ly, and could tell a story lit by tingling 
flashes of dry humor. He was fond of 
hunting, easy in the company of other 
men, at home in the saddle. Bernard 
Hill had all the basic qualities that make 
a cowboy or a Ranger. And his life was 
dedicated to the Lord’s work. 

For a minister of God to be a peace 
officer as well is something out of the 
ordinary, even in Texas—but not so re- 
markable as to be a source of wonder 
or gossip. Rangers are looked on in Texas 
as an arm of the Lord only a little less 
righteous than the Apostles. That a 
Presbyterian pastor should be a member 
of this force puts him, if anything, a 
trifle closer to the ultimate source of his 
authority and gives him a more solid 
kind of dignity in the eyes of the upright 
and the wicked alike. He speaks with 
the voice of judgment as well as sal- 
vation. He is armed with the trumpet 
of Gabriel and the sword of Peter. 

Bernard Hill came to San Antonio in 
August, 1921, in answer to a call from 
the First Presbyterian church. He served 
his congregation of ranchers, business 
men, and retired Army folk for nineteen 
years, retiring in the fall of 1940 when 
he was sixty-three years old. After his 
tall, hard-riding son, Sam Hill, a Presby- 
terian preacher too, joined the Army Air 
Forces in 1942 as an administrative of- 
ficer, Bernard came out of retirement to 
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act as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Victoria until Sam returned 
in 1945. Since then, Dr. Hill has enjoyed 
the dubious contentment of a pastor 
emeritus at his summer home on the 
Guadalupe River, near Hunt. Not far 
away is the cattle ranch his youngest 
son, Dave Hill, bought with his flight 
pay as a Flying Tiger and Air Forces 
colonel in China. 

Dr. Hill has done some impressive 
things during his long career as a Texas 
minister. He was, for instance, one of 
the first radio preachers in the country, 
and has now been on the air (every Sun- 
day morning over Station WOAI in San 
Antonio) longer than any other broad- 
caster of the gospel. So great is his per- 
sonal appeal that for several years the 
First Church of San Antonio had the 
largest Presbyterian congregation in the 
South. Dr. Hill added six flourishing 
new churches to the four that his de- 
nomination had in San Antonio when 
he arrived. He built a great nonsectar- 
ian tabernacle at Mountain Home, in the 
Hill Country above Kerrville, where iso- 
lated cowmen and their families gather 
at an annual Cowboy Camp Meeting— 
a sort of religious roundup in the fall. 
He is now building a permanent house 
of worship in the hills: But the aspect of 
P. B. Hill’s character which most in- 
trigues Texans is his career as a peace 
officer. 


it WAS HIS EAGERNESS to spread the 
word of God as far afield as he could 
carry it that led Bernard Hill to take an 
interest in law enforcement. In most 
states there is a wide gulf between the 
criminal and the common man. The line 
that divides the law-abiding citizen 
from the malefactor is as potent as a 
barbed-wire fence charged with high- 
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voltage electricity; and only a man driv- 
en by hunger, mental aberration, or a 
desperate urge to do wrong crosses it. In 
Texas it is not always so. The same aloof- 
ness, the same pride, the same preoccupa- 
tion with matters of life and death that 
impel a man to make his home out on 
the prairie, alone with God, may also 
impel him to turn outlaw. 

The outlaws of Texas are not looked 
on as strange or fearsome creatures by 
their more scrupulous neighbors. They 
are just that: outlaws, men whom the 
turn of fate has cast outside the law, but 
men like other men for all that. The dif- 
ference may lie in the fraction of a second 
it takes to cock a gun or in the accidental 
presence of a witness. The line between 
law and outlawry is less tangible than 
the boundary between one state and an- 
other. You conceive of a man, having 
made his decision by chance or from 
sheer bravado, as saddling his horse and 
riding off into the hills beyond an in- 
visible border. That’s what makes him 
an outlaw—not the act that caused his 
departure. 

An outlaw in the past was more often 
admired than hated. There is many a 
legend in Texas of the reckless gallantry 
of bad men, their gentleness to women, 
their polite behavior to strangers. The 
gunman gave his enemy a chance to 
draw; the bank robber rode along be- 
side the girl who was lost in Indian 
country; the desperado took the thirst- 
crazed wanderer in and tended him as 
a brother without asking questions—or 
answering them. (I don’t say that it al- 
ways happened this way, but so run the 
legends.) In early Texas all men were 
outlaws from civilization; quarrels were 
settled with a shot; and Blackstone was 
not half so reliable an authority as Colt. 
The fine distinction between a malefac- 


tor and an honest man might amount to 
little more than a touch of bad luck. 

There was the same mild difference of 
allegiance between men who broke the 
law and men who were employed to up- 
hold it. A common practice on the fron- 
tier was to hire a gunman from one town 
to serve as marshal in another. Sheriffs 
were not so much concerned with ab- 
stract justice as they were with keeping 
a certain amount of order. It took a 
sharp eye sometimes to discriminate be- 
tween the band of highwaymen and the 
posse that followed them. In the mind 
of at least one adventurous young man 
it was a tossup whether he would be 
a holdup artist or become (as he did) 
a famous Texas Ranger. Sam Bass and 
Wild Bill Hickok were brothers under 
the skin; and it was with a good deal 
of regret sometimes that the law’s up- 
holder drew a last bead on the man he 
was sworn to get. 

Bernard Hill’s first contact with the 
law in Texas grew out of his interest in 
his own city’s administration. San An- 
tonio, from the day it became an Ameri- 
can town, had been a gaudy Mecca for 
gamblers, thirsty cowhands, lights o’ 
love, and jaded gunmen in search of re- 
laxation. Few honest men objected to 
the city’s easy morals. They were kept 
within bounds, away from the shocked 
regard of pious people; and they gave 
San Antonio the gaiety and color that 
attracted tourists, Army men, and cattle 
barons. Its aura of wickedness was as 
sacred to San Antonio as the Alamo. It 
was an equally potent symbol of free- 
dom on the frontier. 

The ring that had ruled San Antonio 
for nigh onto a hundred years knew well 
what the city wanted. It wanted clean 
streets, handsome public buildings, and 
plenty of excitement. In those days it 
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was given just that by its guardians. (In 
these decadent times the streets and 
buildings are often neglected.) Occa- 
sionally the revelry got out of hand a bit. 
Then the moralists rose up, prophets 
thundered from the pulpit, and lynx- 
eyed Rangers rode secretly into town. 
But on the whole the reprobates were 
discreet. They frisked and frolicked in 
the downtown plazas, under the austere 
eye of City Hall, while churchgoers 
walked sedately in other parts of the 
city. 

It was not Dr. Hill’s way to rail at 
evil. His technique was to gain the evil- 
doer’s confidence, and slowly guide him 
into more godly habits. He was too full 
of worldly wisdom to suppose that he 
could change the city’s nature. But he 
saw a chance to do some good by mov- 
ing freely in the enemy’s camp. So Ber- 
nard Hill exerted his easy charm and 
made himself agreeable to the admin- 
istration. Before long he was a trusted 
intimate of Mayor John Tobin, Street 
Commissioner Paul Stoeffler, Police Com- 
missioner Phil Wright, and their friends. 
None of these officials was a Presbyte- 
rian then; but they perceived that the 
stalwart Presbyterian pastor could be a 
useful ally. 

The friendship worked out well for 
both sides. San Antonio’s churchmen 
soon were up in arms again over the 
moral decay of the city. They denounced 
Commissioner Wright roundly from the 
pulpit. The Ministerial Alliance (which 
included all the ministers in the city ex- 
cept those of the Church of Christ) de- 
cided to send a deputation to the City 
Hall to give the Police Commissioner a 
thorough grilling. They asked Bernard 
Hill to go along. 

“No, I won’t,” said Hill, to the amaze- 
ment of the assembled clerics. “But if 
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you'll put off this action until the next 
meeting, I’ll go to Commissioner Wright 
and talk with him personally.” 

They agreed to postpone the hanging 
party. Bernard went down to City Hall 
and had a long parley with the Commis- 
sioner. “I haven’t come down here to 
criticize anything,” he said tactfully. “I 
just thought I’d discuss this business 
with you and see if we can’t work some- 
thing out.” The Commissioner was 
grateful. He offered to conduct a little 
drive to clean up the city that would 
satisfy the churchmen and discourage 
some of the more flagrant lawbreakers, 
without disturbing the administration’s 
hold on its sources of power. 

“It’s the best I can do,” said the Com- 
missioner. “It’s more than they’ll gain 
if they make a public issue of it.” 

Dr. Hill presented this proposition to 
the Ministerial Alliance, again exerting 
all his diplomatic subtlety. They thought 
it over for a while and then called off 
their crusade. One happy result of his 
mission, for Hill, was that it gained him 
a fast friend in Phil Wright. A month 
or two later, the Police Commissioner 
turned up in church one Sunday morn- 
ing, surrounded by his family. Together 
they embraced the Presbyterian faith. 


———— FIGURE around San An- 
tonio in those days was Captain 
John H. Rogers. He was a solemn, patri- 
archal figure whose exploits had long 
since become legendary. He had enlisted 
in the Texas Rangers back in 1880, 
when he was a grave, mustachioed young 
man scarcely out of his teens. When the 
Ranger force was reorganized in 1901, 
Captain Rogers was given command of 
one of its four mounted companies. Ex- 
cept for a brief interlude as a United 
States marshal under Woodrow Wilson 
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and a term as chief of police of Austin, 
he served as a Ranger until he died in 
1930. 

Rogers had been close to death twice 
from wounds received in gun battles— 
once in a riot at Laredo when the Rang- 
ers were called in to enforce a smallpox 
quarantine, again in a fight with a band 
of jail-breakers near the Louisiana bor- 
der. There is no telling how many times 
he just glanced at death in passing. Once 
he was disarmed by a well-known out- 
law, Tom Ross, who got the drop on 
him. But Rogers trailed the gunman all 
the way to Canada and caught up with 
him in time to see him die. That was the 
only time a desperado ever beat Rogers 
to the draw. He was a stern and upright 
man who never spoke of his adventures. 
In the days when Bernard Hill was 
spreading the Presbyterian faith over the 
Southwest by radio and from the pulpit, 
Rogers commanded a Ranger company 
stationed at Del Rio. 

It was scarcely necessary for Hill to 
talk religion to John Rogers. The Ranger 
captain was already an elder of the 
Presbyterian Church and president of 
his Sunday school class. Like many an- 
other man on intimate terms with death, 
Rogers found piety a useful adjunct to 
courage. Most people outside of Texas 
think of the typical Ranger as a hard- 
riding, reckless bravo with a nervous 
trigger-finger—a character only a trifle 
less desperate than the outlaw he trails. 
The picture has some elements of truth, 
but it is not by any means the whole 
truth. The outlaw and the officer both 
were likely to be men who paid a good 
deal of attention to prayer. 

John H. Rogers was deeply religious. 
In San Antonio, as a matter of course, 
he went to worship at the First Presby- 
terian Church. Dr. Hill found him an 


interesting person: a sort of Stonewall 
Jackson of the border. They became 
close friends. Through Rogers, Bernard 
met other noted Rangers—among them 
Captain Tom Hickman, who then com- 
manded Company B at Fort Worth, and 
Captain W. W. (Bill) Sterling, head of 
Company D at Hebbronville. 

The Rangers at this time were not 
too popular in Texas. The tight little 
force of eighty brave men who had 
rounded up horse thieves, discouraged 
highwaymen, and kept order along the 
border for eight rousing decades had 
been increased to a thousand men in 
World War I. A good many of them 
were incompetent or corrupt. Certain 
governors had packed the ranks with 
seedy job hunters and their rowdy 
henchmen. The force had been reorgan- 
ized again in 1919 and reduced by law 
to five companies with a total comple- 
ment of seventy-six able men. But the 
bad taste still lingered with Texans who 
had felt the heavy hand of wartime 
justice. 

The trouble was that the Rangers were 
no longer used, as they had been, for the 
righteous task of tracking desperadoes 
and enforcing order. They were kept 
busy hunting bootleggers, halting the 
trucks loaded with smuggled liquor that 
roared up the highways from the border, 
and raiding the countless bars and rural 
speakeasies that flourished on the dry 
plains of Texas. Prohibition had—for 
the time being—converted the Rangers 
into a mere auxiliary of Federal law-en- 
forcement agencies. 

They were feared and respected. But 
they were not loved, as they had once 
been loved by honest men when they 
dispensed impartial justice on the border. 
It humiliated men like John Rogers to 
see the Ranger force losing its oldtime 
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glamour in the eyes of Texans. He 
thought hard of ways to restore its pres- 
tige. One way was to bring the Rangers 
closer to the Church. All good Texans 
believed in the efficacy of prayer, even 
though they might not always choose 
to act on the inspiration it gave them. 

He talked the problem over with P. 
B. Hill. They agreed that the Rangers 
needed a chaplain to guide them in the 
ways of the Lord; but there was no pro- 
vision in the law authorizing a Ranger 
chaplain. The Legislature had evidently 
considered that the six commandments 
housed in the chambers of a .45 were 
sufficient. So Dr. Hill and Captain 
Rogers took their question to Governor 
Dan Moody, who had just succeeded Ma 
Ferguson, Jim’s wife. That homespun 
oracle found the answer without any 
trouble. 

“T’ll enroll you as a regular Ranger,” 
he told Bernard. “If the Captain wants 
to give you extra duty as a chaplain, 
that’s his business.” 

Thus, in the spring of 1928, the Rev- 
erend Dr. P. B. Hill, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of San Antonio, 
became a full-fledged Texas Ranger, 
charged with the solemn duty of up- 
holding the laws of men as well as of 
God. He was attached to Captain Ster- 
ling’s company, at Falfurrias, down in 
the hot brush country near the Rio 
Grande. By special dispensation, he was 
not required to live in barracks. He car- 
ried on with his work in San Antonio 
as before. When missions of special in- 
terest turned up, Bill Sterling would call 
him and Hill would hasten down to Fal- 
furrias to join the company. He held 
religious services in the brush whenever 
the spirit moved him. 

In the hands of an ordinary church- 
man, his assignment might well have de- 


generated into a pose of spurious good 
fellowship punctuated by spasms of 
raucous revivalism. Not in Bernard 
Hill’s: he was no ordinary churchman. 
There was a good deal of excitement and 
occasionally some danger in the assign- 
ment as he interpreted it. Even though 
he was relieved of routine patrol duties, 
and was not asked to risk his neck if he 
didn’t want to, Bernard knew that he 
had to show his nerve by riding with the 
rest of the men on some serious mis- 
sions if he meant to keep their respect. 

Moreover, it was fun to beat the brush 
for outlaws and to camp under the stars 
on frontier trails. This was the life for 
which he had been secretly longing since 
his boyhood. It was the career he might 
have chosen, if he had not been called to 
do the Lord’s work. He plunged into it 
with all the heady enthusiasm of a Re- 
serve officer performing his first war- 
time duty. Hill was by instinct a con- 
summate actor. It wasn’t long before the 
other men found themselves deferring 
to his judgment as if he had pursued 
bandits all his life. It was with a start 
of surprise that they saw him lay aside 
the illusion on Sunday, as casually as he 
laid his six-shooter on the pulpit. 

Hill dressed as other Rangers did, in 
cowboy boots and breeches, with a brush 
jacket when he rode in the dense mes- 
quite thickets, an inconspicuous brown 
coat when he was in town. There was 
no Ranger uniform except the remote 
look on a Ranger’s face. They wore no 
badge or insignia at all. None was 
needed. A man with evil acts upon his 
conscience seldom failed to recognize a 
Ranger when he met one. Bernard car- 
ried an old Bislee .45 with five of its 
six chambers loaded, so that it couldn’t 
go off accidentally if he happened to 
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drop it. A very few Rangers carried two 
guns, but they were rare. 

He was ready to use the gun if neces- 
sary. But he had a strong conviction 
that the power of faith was more effec- 
tive than gunpowder. A young desper- 
ado once admitted that he had backed 
out of a bank robbery when he saw P. B. 
Hill guarding the bank. “I figured,” he 
said, “that you might be a forgiving 
kind of man in the pulpit, but you’d 
shoot hell out of anybody you caught 
trying to rob a bank.” 

Bernard smiled. 

“Now, that was mighty good think- 
ing for a bank robber,” he said. “But 
I'll tell you something confidentially. 
I’ve never shot a man yet. I’ve never even 
shot at anybody. I hope I’ll never have 
to.” 

He never did. And that was not so 
much a mark of personal distinction as a 
tribute to the Ranger force in general. A 
Ranger might well serve for years on end 
without once having to fire his gun, ex- 
cept at coyotes and jackrabbits. The 
simple announcement, “I’m a Ranger,” 
was often enough to convince a hunted 
man that the game was lost. Sometimes 
the Ranger did not even draw his gun 
to make an arrest. 


N THE SUMMER of 1930 the people of 

Texas elected Ross Sterling governor 

to succeed Dan Moody. For his Adjutant 

General, Governor Sterling picked a 

namesake who was no relation: Ber- 

nard’s friend and company commander, 
Captain W. W. Sterling. 

As soon as Bill Sterling arrived in 
Austin he sent for P. B. Hill. Private 
Hiil was ceremoniously handed a com- 
mission as a captain of the Rangers. He 
was attached to the Headquarters Com- 
pany in Austin, under the command of 


Captain Frank Hamer. Hill still lived in 
San Antonio (a number of Rangers were 
on detached duty in cities scattered 
about the state) but he held himself in 
readiness to take the road whenever he 
was called. 

Now Bernard was among the leaders 
of this elite constabulary. He had the 
ear of the Governor. He was summoned 
to take part in all important cases when 
the Rangers were called out. It was Ross 
Sterling who closed down the East Texas 
oil field in 1931 and put the town of 
Kilgore under martial law. It was Bill 
Sterling who sent Bernard there to help 
police the town. Theirs was the authority 
that converted Bernard Hill from a 
Ranger chaplain who sometimes rode 
along with the men to a consecrated 
peace officer with a serious mission. 

Hunting men can be as absorbing a 
sport as hunting quail or deer. It lies a 
good deal easier on the conscience of a 
godly man. Manifestly a criminal ought 
to be hunted, whereas it isn’t always quite 
so plain that birds and animals should be. 
A man of Bernard Hill’s sensibilities may 
sometimes feel a twinge of doubt as he 
plods in from the field loaded down with 
furred and feathered victims. He has no 
such doubts when he comes back from 
a man hunt. 

Dr. Hill was sitting quietly at home 
one evening, reading the paper, when 
the telephone rang. It was San Antonio’s 
Detective Headquarters calling. The 
voice on the wire belonged to Red 
Leonard, an officer Bernard knew well. 
Red said: 

“Are you busy, Dr. Hill?” 

“No.” 

“I want you to help me get a bank 
robber.” 

“Sure,” said Bernard. ““Who is he?” 

“Freddy Spears.” 
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Hill knew all about Freddy Spears. 
He was a young desperado who had been 
involved in a number of gaudy crimes 
over in East Texas. He had warned the 
police that he would kill anybody who 
tried to arrest him. From time to time 
Freddy slipped into San Antonio to see 
his girl. The city authorities were not 
too eager to meet him. 

This time, though, when Freddy 
Spears came to town his girl was out. 
She had gone on a double date with her 
sister and a couple of other boys. Freddy 
sat outside on the porch and waited for 
them to come home. They were gone a 
long time. When the car pulled up to 
the house at last, Freddy’s rage was so 
intense that he could not utter a word. 
He stood behind some bushes by the 
porch with an automatic in his hand and 
opened fire. One of the boys went down 
with the first shot. Freddy was turning 
on the other when his gun jammed. 

In the boys’ car was a rusty old re- 
volver with two or three ancient cart- 
ridges in its chambers. The second boy 
made a desperate grab for it, leveled it 
with shaking hands, and fired. The bul- 
let struck Freddy Spears in the left side 
and pierced his liver. The youth who 
had shot him dropped the gun and fled. 

Without even glancing at the huddled 
figure on the ground, Freddy’s girl 
helped the wounded desperado into the 
car, tried to soothe his distracted bab- 
bling, and drove off to look for help. 
That was the situation when the police 
arrived in a patrol car. They found the 
boy on the pavement, dead. From the 
sister they learned that it was Freddy 
Spears who had shot him. Under the 
circumstances, it looked like a sound idea 
to call for help from the Rangers. 

As soon as he had gathered the gist of 
this story from the phone, Bernard Hill 





buckled on his gun and drove down to 
Headquarters. With Red Leonard and 
another detective, he picked up the trail 
of the car in which the girl and the 
wounded bandit were riding. Mean- 
while, the girl had discovered that it 
wasn’t so easy to find a doctor who could 
be persuaded to take care of a punctured 
desperado. She drove around for a while, 
trying to decide what to do. Freddy was 
getting weaker every minute. At last she 
turned and drove back to her own home. 
There she helped Freddy into the house, 
laid him out on a settee, and tried to 
telephone for a doctor. 

Bernard and the detectives trailed the 
car back to the house. They found it 
sitting out in front, the door open, the 
faded upholstery stained with fresh 
blood. They walked up to the porch and 
knocked on the door. The girl’s voice 
called despairingly from inside: 

“Come in.” The door was unlocked. 

Hill knew the bad man’s reputation. 
He wasn’t taking any chances on a trap. 
He stood aside and threw the door open 
with his left hand, holding his gun ready 
in his right. But there was no need for 
caution. Freddy Spears was lying on the 
settee. His eyes were glassy and his face 
was wan. The side of his white shirt was 
thick with blood. Bernard said: 

“Are you hurt pretty bad?” 

“Yes,” said Freddy in a weary voice. 
“T’m all in.” 

Bernard motioned one of the officers 
to pick up the automatic on the floor. 
He told another to call the police ambu- 
lance. Spears was obviously dying; but 
the two detectives put him formally 
under arrest. 

The young bandit died in the hospital 
a few hours later. Bernard held a funeral 
service at the grave, before the County 
buried the body in the paupers’ section. 
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He was genuinely sorry about Freddy 
Spears. 

“The boy had nerve,” he said, “and 
plenty of it. But somewhere in the past 
somebody had failed him—either his 
church or his parents or the state.” Ber- 
nard Hill felt, as he often did at such 
times, that things might have been dif- 
ferent if he had caught up with Freddy 
Spears a little sooner. 

Not all of Hill’s work with the Rang- 
ers consisted of tracking desperadoes and 
battling rioters, though a good deal of 
it did. He also looked after the spirit- 
ual needs of the Rangers: listened to 
their problems, guided them in the do- 
mestic crises that confront all men, mar- 
ried them and their children, visited 
them on the rare occasions when they 
were ill or wounded. And of course a 
large part of his effort was devoted to 
persuading men who were captured by 
the Rangers, and who seemed to have 
good basic stuff in them, to go straight 
thereafter. 


The Governor often asked Bernard 
Hill to accept the paroles of unusual 
criminals. (That was before Lee O’Dan- 
iel’s administration instituted the Board 
of Pardons in Texas.) Bernard would not 
take them unless his own perception told 
him that the men were willing and able 
to become honest members of the com- 
munity. With the half-dozen charges that 
he did take, he was uniformly successful. 
Not one ever relapsed into his old habits. 

There have been many peace officers 
who were devout believers. There have 
been many preachers who had the knack 
of appealing to rough men in a comrade- 
ly fashion. But there has never been—so 
far as my researches can uncover—but 
one man who is both a good and ortho- 
dox minister of his church and a good 
and forceful peace officer. He is the 
Reverend Dr. Pierre Bernard Hill of the 
Rangers. It took this transplanted Texan 
to demonstrate that hunting bad men is 
the first step toward saving them for the 
Lord. 
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NAVAJOLAND 


You stand 
austere 
remote. 


You wear for ornaments 
gray sage and parching grass 
dull rocks and tortured trees. 


You are old 
but you weave around 
your shriveled breasts 
alluring scarves of heavenly tint 
and captive eyes 

that gaze on you e 
inebriate @|@ 

oye remain. 
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THE CLOUDBURST 


Rain pounds in heavy streaks 
and a wall of water 
races over 
the seared arroyo’s lonely way. 


Where only the feet of the wind tracked 
a red flood 


roars and lashes in fury. 


Banks crumble and drop with a thud 
into swirls of livid foam 
and trees tumble dizzily 
into the mad waters. 
A black cloud has crashed from the heavens. 


But a moment 
and the earth has forgotten the outrage 
and lies basking again 
in the bright sun. 





Navajo Bird by Harrison Begay, Navajo 









































MADEMOISELLE JUSTINE 





BENTZ PLAGEMANN 


Justine I must first tell you of 

Bizerte, the town in which I knew 
her, and as it was at that time. As a war 
correspondent I have since seen many 
bombed cities, but at the risk of sound- 
ing frivolous I can only say that Bizerte 
was a most decorative ruin. It had in 
its destruction a certain air of elegance, 
rather like those wall prints of the eigh- 
teenth century which show broken 
columns standing among flowers. Per- 
haps this was because I saw it after it 
had been swept and burnished, so to 
speak, and sat like a carefully preserved 
antiquity under the African sun. 

The promontory on which Bizerte 
stands is flat, seemingly on a level with 
the sea, and there was something almost 
cheerful about that bright scene: the 
blue sea, the strip of white sand, the 
line of ornamental palm trees on the 
promenade, and then the town, its 
empty, broken, ochre-colored buildings 
open to the sky. I had been prepared for 
horror, and was disconcerted to find 
charm. I thought of Wilde’s idea of art 
anticipating life and recalled the paint- 
ings of Chagall, Chirico’s ruins by the 
sea, and the clean, mad landscapes of 
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Dali. But there was some other recollec- 
tion the scene evoked which disturbed 
and eluded me; not until I walked in the 
town and stood before the staring 
windows of what had once been a con- 
vent did it come to mind. As a child I 
had been given a model ant “city,” 
bisected and placed against glass that one 
might peer into the chambers and pass- 
ageways to observe the life therein. It 
was thus that I saw Bizerte. 

The evacuated civilians had been 
allowed to return at about this time. On 
the avenue, under the green trees, a few 
chairs and tables appeared before the 
cafés, and it was with touches such as 
these, a poster advertising a film, the 
awning in front of the French officers’ 
club, the presence on the street of the 
bright red fez of the native troops, that 
the town began to regain its character 
and something of that indefinable sense 
of chic which the French achieve even 
in their colonial towns. It was true that 
a few signs of violence remained. The 
German translation of some of the street 
names was scrawled on corner buildings, 
and here and there on the pink wall of a 
villa one might still see the symbol of re- 
sistance, the ““V” for victory surmounted 
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by the Cross of Lorraine, usually large 
and distorted, reflecting haste, agony, 
fear. 

But all of this seemed very remote in 
the summer of *44. Rommel had fled 
across the sea, the planes no longer came, 
and even the ships scuttled in the harbor 
had been put to an amusing use, the 
scandal of which titillated the returning 
émigrés. The native girls, it seems, had 
taken to rowing American sailors out to 
the half-submerged hulls, there to make 
love in the cabins still above water. The 
episode had a flavor which was enjoyed 
best by those to whom privacy had be- 
come almost legend. There was in the 
entire town scarcely one house intact. 

First to be restored were the cafés. 
There were three large ones, patronized 
by the American troops and sailors who 
drank the vino, the bad Marsala, the 
sharp cognac, and the bitter vermouth 
indiscriminately. There was some ani- 
sette, fairly good, but the Americans, 
who did not much care anyway, were 
told that this was pour les Francais. And 
it was good to see them, the returning 
businessmen, the family men, standing 
at the bars again with their glass of ice 
and water, watching it turn silvery and 
opaque as the liqueur was poured in. 

The best of the cafés, operated by M. 
LeClerc, stood on the avenue opposite the 
ruined travel agency. Here one might 
even find a bit of food. And it was here, 
also, that I first saw Mademoiselle 
Justine. 

I was having my “dinner” when she 
came in. M. LeClerc had produced a 
miracle that evening, several small fish, 
similar to smelt, which he unveiled from 
under a napkin with the air of a magi- 
cian. With them I had a boiled egg and a 
saucer of the native olives, small, black, 
and delicious. M. LeClerc, at my elbow, 


was telling me that if I desired an anisette 
I might take one quickly behind the bar 
when he suddenly drew himself up to 
bow, and a smile, almost a conspirator’s 
smile, transformed his face. 

“Mademoiselle!” he said. “Mademoi- 
selle Justine! You have neglected us!” 

She laughed. “It has been only two 
nights, Monsieur.” 

Mademoiselle was with an American 
soldier, a corporal. He lounged beside 
her with an air half awkward, half swag- 
gering. He was very young. He seemed 
to be saying: I am a man of the world. 
If you have seen the right motion pic- 
tures you will recognize me. 

As for Mademoiselle, she carried her- 
self with such an air of authority that it 
was surprising to discover she was not 
really beautiful. You noticed her dress. 
It was a print, once very smart. It had 
the unmistakable line of one of the great 
couturiers. When she walked it had a 
provocative way of caressing the backs 
of her knees. Her bare legs were beauti- 
ful and she knew it. You could tell it 
by the way she stood on the very high 
heels of her soiled Parisian sandals. There 
was something so utterly feminine and 
French in the way she moved her hands, 
turned, smiled with her large, warm, 
mobile mouth; such a suggestion of ele- 
gance and background that presently you 
forgot that she seemed not quite immac- 
ulate. You no longer noticed the slight 
stains on the print dress, the dust on the 
bare brown legs, the indeterminate color 
of her hair. 

Mademoiselle ate. All at once the café 
became civilized. Even the fish were 
elegant. She drank, and the dull wine 
sparkled in the glass. Somewhere music, 
not quite heard, played. Everyone 
became witty and urbane. The corporal 
smiled his worldly smile and toyed with 
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his egg, while behind the bar, beaming, 
Monsieur polished the glasses which did 
not match. 


HAT was the first of the many times 

I saw Mademoiselle Justine under 
similar circumstances. The routine never 
varied. Always she brought with her that 
specific Gallic glamour. In the midst of 
ruins she was imperturbable. Nothing, it 
seemed, might disturb a collection of 
invincible convictions. Looking at her 
you shared her belief that she was beau- 
tiful, the world charming and un- 
changed. But even this could not explain 
the effect she had on her fellow towns- 
men. When she was among them they 
seemed charged with a secret delight, as 
though they shared the knowledge of 
some delicious joke. And although her 
manner did not betray it, you knew that 
she shared it with them. She accepted 
their solemn, delighted greetings, their 
profound but joyous respect, and sat 
apart among them. And every time she 
was with a different man. 

It puzzled me. Certainly she was not 
the first woman of the world to sell her 
favors, but just as certainly she seemed 
to enjoy, in spite of this, a position of 
unusual dignity and respect not at all in 
keeping with her role. It is difficult to 
describe her attitude. The worldly 
corporal never appeared with her again. 
There was a young naval officer after 
him, and then a marine, and then an 
army sergeant. Yet it was impossible to 
associate her with the word promiscuous. 
She behaved as if she were in her own 
home, entertaining a guest who hap- 
pened to be seated next to her at dinner. 
Her charm was never that of the 
coquette but always deliberate, intel- 
ligent, controlled. And she possessed 
that elusive quality, unfortunately so 
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rare among women: that of making her 
escort feel brilliant and attractive. The 
army sergeant, for example, had a plain, 
almost ugly face, and his hands were 
large and clumsy; but when he held out 
a lighted match to her cigarette, she put 
her own slim hand on his and made of 
his gesture an achievement in grace. 

It was after the sergeant that I met 
her. 


One evening I had left the café of 
M. LeClerc while it was not yet quite 
dark. I liked to wander, until I would 
be discovered by the Military Police, in 
the back streets, the residential streets 
where the ruined villas stood in their 
neglected gardens. The engineers had not 
gone over this area and there was still 
danger in the unsupported walls and the 
shaken, faceless rooms standing open to 
the street like stage settings, the outer 
wall gone, the stairways climbing into 
space. There was in all of it an oddly 
compelling, almost shameful interest, 
such as we feel sometimes at an unex- 
pected glimpse into the life or mind of a 
friend. And it seemed to me, also, that 
there was something to be learned here, 
some message about our times which if 
once learned would never be forgotten. 

I stopped in front of a particularly 
elaborate gate of wrought iron, set into 
a wall of plastered stone. It was undam- 
aged, but covered with a profusion of 
exotic foliage. I could not identify any 
of it, but a vine bearing trumpet-shaped, 
scarlet blossoms grew there, assaulting 
the air with an overwhelming, too sweet 
perfume. Beyond were tall, tropical 
grasses, and trees which had reverted to 
wildness. It was like the secret garden 
of a child’s story. 

On an impulse I tried the gate. It was 
open. Pushing aside the tangled shrub- 
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bery, I made my way up the walk. Be- 
yond me was the facade of a villa; 
through the windows I could see the 
darkening sky. It had once been very 
beautiful. The door was still there, a 
great double door, paneled, which led 
into nothing; and from behind the 
balustrade of one tall window a broken 
shutter hung. 

Suddenly I saw, in the twilight of the 
terrace, a figure, seated. I was close 
enough to speak. I said, “I’m sorry. I 
did not know that anyone was here.” 

I was prepared for anything but the 
laughter which followed. It was such 
natural laughter, so cool and polite, that 
its surroundings gave it a touch of mad- 
ness. “Sorry? But Why? I thought you 
had come to see me.” 

“Oh,” I said. “It is Mademoiselle 
Justine.” 

“Then you must have come to see me, 
since you know me!” 

I went up to the terrace. She was seated 
in a low chair, of the type that one sees 
on terraces the world over. Beside her 
on a table of metal and glass were an ash- 
tray, a package of American cigarettes, 
a glass of wine. 

“Of course,” she said. “I have seen you 
often at the café. Please join me.” And 
she indicated a chair which sat a little 
to the back. 

I brought it up and sat opposite her 
at the table, and because I was still sur- 
prised I spoke tactlessly. “But you,” I 
said, “do you live here?” 

“It is my house,” she said simply. “The 
cellar, Monsieur, was not destroyed.” her 
tone rebuked me, but then it lightened 
and she begged me to forgive her negli- 
gence. She disappeared into the shadows 
and presently returned with another glass 
and a bottle of wine. 

I began to think that some further 


explanation for my presence was re- 
quired. “It is your garden that is respon- 
sible,” I said. “I didn’t mean to intrude, 
but your garden reminded me of a secret 
garden that one might read about in a 
fairy tale. The sort of place where one 
might find a princess, or an ogre. And, 
you see, I wasn’t disappointed.” 

“But, Monsieur, which did you find?” 

“Oh, Mademoiselle. . . !” 

Her laughter then was delightful. 
“Sometimes I think you Americans never 
grow up, quite. You are so shy. But it 
seems to make a compliment twice as 
nice. And so sincere.” 

“But surely, Mademoiselle, no one 
could be insincere with you.” 

She gestured with her hand. “Ah, now 
you will spoil the illusion.” She took a 
sip of wine and seemed thoughtful. 

“Your description of my garden,” she 
said at last, “I wish that I might see it 
that way. But, really, as I sit here in what 
you call my secret garden I do not feel 
at all like a princess in a fairy tale.” She 
turned her face to me in the darkness. 
“Do you know,” she asked, “do you 
know the paintings of the douanier 
Rousseau?” I said that I did. “Does it 
not rather remind you of them? The 
wildness? The tall grasses? The palms?” 

“Yes, perhaps it does.” 

“But in that event, Monsieur, in a 
painting by Rousseau, it is obvious that 
I would be a tigress. A tigress, hiding in 
her lair behind the palm fronds.” 

“Waiting to devour the unwary?” I 
asked, laughing. 

“Exactly.” 

“It sounds very pleasant, I think.” 

She raised her glass and held it for a 
moment. “I have tried to make it so,” 
she said. And she wasn’t laughing at all. 

“Well,” I said, rather surprised, 
“there’s to immolation in the lair of the 
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tigress.” I raised my glass to hers. In the 
sudden glow of her cigarette I thought 
that her eyes were filled with sadness and 
desire and my heart began to beat very 
fast. 


I USED to try to tell myself when I was 
away from her that surely I over- 
estimated her charm. No one since 
Aspasia, I would say, could be so like, 
well, Aspasia. Or perhaps it was Shake- 
speare’s Cleopatra that she was like, in 
her “infinite variety.” Cleopatra in a 
soiled print dress and high heels and bare 
legs, with soft, lovely eyes, strangely 
flat, in which one saw only one’s self 
because there was nothing else in them 
to see. It was her eyes that warned me 
when I transgressed. For there were cer- 
tain rules to be observed, I soon learned. 
Or it may have been just one rule. Time, 
it was to be understood, had stopped in 
1939. It was not a difficult rule, but 
because of it I could not imagine what 
she was alike when she was alone. If we 
talked of Paris, for example, she did not 
say “when I used to go to Paris,” but 
“when I go to Paris,” and then she had 
dimension and one could see all about 
her, in a manner of speaking. In the café, 
or on the terrace the actuality, the pres- 
ent was all. There was no past and no 
future but only the present, which was 
strange because her present was not our 
present but a static timelessness whose 
values were no longer ours. 

I cannot even remember what we 
talked about in our strangely intense 
discussions. Once, I recall, we talked of 
poets. She thought Verlaine “too senti- 
mental,” but Rimbaud was “delight- 
fully macabre.” She had tried to read 
Shakespeare in English. He sounded 
“unfinished.” 


“T have a quarto,” she said, “of Ham- 
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let.” We were on the terrace and when 
I unconsciously followed the gesture of 
her hand I looked through the empty 
window frames with a sense of surprise. 
In the twilight a bird flew past the broken 
shutter and on to the sky beyond. 


Two weeks later I learned that we 
were to move on again. I had expected 
this, of course, but it did not make it 
any easier. I did not like to admit to 
myself how difficult it would be to say 
goodbye to Mademoiselle Justine. It was, 
I suppose, an unworthy thought, but I 
wondered who would succeed me. Now 
I would join company with the others, 
the corporal, the sergeant, the marine. 

I decided that I would have a drink 
before telling her and I went, as always, 
but alone, to the café of M. LeClerc. He 
expressed surprise at this, and I told 
him what I was about to do. 

He sighed. “Everything must have an 
end. But I am sorry. She liked you and 
we like to see Mademoiselle Justine made 
happy.” 

I had hardly time to ponder what 
seemed the odd indelicacy of this remark 
when there was an interruption. A citizen 
at the bar, not, evidently, on his first 
anisette, turned to me at the mention of 
her name. 

Mademoiselle Justine!” he ex- 
claimed. “You know her? Then you 
must join with me in the toast.” And 
raising his glass he said, ““To the Twelve. 
May they burn forever!” 

“‘Jacques!” cried M. LeClerc. “You 
forget yourself!” He was greatly agitated 
and seemed at a loss to know what to do, 
but then he came from around the bar 
and took my arm. 

“Perhaps you must go,” he said nerv- 
ously. “You might miss Mademoiselle.” 
I allowed myself to be led to the door. 
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I did not explain that she was expecting 
me. But when we reached the door I drew 
him outside and turned to him. “Now 
you must tell me, Monsieur,” I said. 

“I do not know what you mean,” he 
replied, avoiding my eyes. 

“You know very well what I mean,” 
I said. “Ever since I have known Mad- 
emoiselle I have sensed a mystery about 
her. Now I am going away. I feel that 
I must know.” 

“You are mistaken, Monsieur. There 
is no mystery.” 

“And the toast at the bar?” 

He shrugged. “Oh, that was Jacques. 
He was drunk. I did not want a dis- 
turbance.” 

I turned to go. “Very well,” I said. “I 
will ask Mademoiselle what it means.” 

He grasped at my sleeve. He was sud- 
denly pale. “Oh, Monsieur! You would 
not do that!” 

I lighted a cigarette and leaned against 
the wall. “I am waiting,” I said. 

M. LeClerc wiped the palms of his 
hands on his apron. He spoke nervously 


‘and looked about him. “It is not a pleas- 


ant story,” he said. “You might misun- 
derstand.” 

I said nothing. 

“It happened while the Germans were 
here,” he went on. “They were very cor- 
rect, Monsieur. Very well behaved. But 
we hated them, naturally.” His eyes nar- 
rowed when he said “hated.” “And we 
hated Madame d’Alembert, too. It is she 
you know as Mademoiselle Justine. 
Monsieur d’Alembert was our leading 
lawyer. They had a small son with yel- 
low curls.” He moved his shoulders. 
“They are both dead. It does not matter 
how they died. And then Madame, you 
see, went everywhere with the Germans. 


She was quite brazen. The women used 
to spit at her on the streets. But that was 
before they found the twelve. After the 
Americans came, after the bombings, 
they found the bodies of twelve German 
soldiers, buried in the garden of her 
house.” 


I walked some time before I realized 
where I was. I found myself in the native 
quarter and a Military Police asked me 
to move on. And then at last I stood be- 
fore the wrought iron gate, under the 
scarlet blossoms that were like trumpets. 

When Mademoiselle saw me she came 
down from the terrace. I started up the 
walk to meet her. 

“There is something wrong,” she said. 
It was only half a question. 

“I am going away,” I said. 

She hesitated. Then suddenly her eyes, 
the flat, impersonal eyes, were warm with 
compassion. “Oh, Monsieur!” she cried. 
“They have told you!” 

“Yes,” I said. “They have told me. But 
it was no one’s fault. I overheard it. And 
I do have to go away. I was coming here 
to tell you.” 

There was silence like a gulf between 
us. She put her hand on my arm. “It was 
not nice for you to know.” 

“Perhaps when I adjust myself,” I 
said. I tried to smile. I wanted very much 
to smile. 

“Oh, it is too bad! Really too bad! 
And you were such a comfort to me. All 
of you—” When her voice broke I put 
out my arms and she came to me and 
clung to the lapels of my jacket. “All of 
you have been such a comfort to me. You 
can not know how nice it has been,” she 
said intensely, “to have a lover, and to 
know that afterward, well, that after- 
ward one does not have to kill him!” 
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IN THE,HISTORY,OF THOUGHT 


MORRIS T. KEETON 


N MARCH 4, 1873, Edmund 
O Duncan Montgomery completed 

the purchase of Liendo Planta- 
tion in Waller County, Texas. In the 
selection of this site, he and his wife, the 
sculptress Elisabet Ney, chose the intel- 
lectual seclusion in which Montgomery 
was to develop one of the most brilliant 
philosophic syntheses in the history of 
American thought. There for seven years 
he pored over a microscope in search of 
the secret of life. There, when he found 
his clue, he turned with new perspective 
to the reinterpretation of human knowl- 
edge. There he made his place as a citizen: 
cotton farmer, melon grower, cattle 
raiser, commencement speaker, road 
commissioner, and County Democratic 
Party executive committeeman. From 
there the editors of learned American, 
British, and German journals received 
the fruits of his scholarly labors. Around 
that signature “Edmund Montgomery, 
Hempstead, Texas,” their readers wove 
fanciful images of “‘the cowboy philoso- 
pher of Texas,” “the hermit of Liendo.” 





This essay is excerpted and adapted from 
the summary chapter of a manuscript on the 
philosophy of Montgomery. Documenting is 
here almost entirely omitted. 
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Born in Edinburg, Scotland, on March 
19, 1835, and privately tutored in Paris, 
France, and Frankfort, Germany, Mont- 
gomery obtained during the 1850’s a 
medical education such as only German 
universities could then offer. From a resi- 
dency in the Bermondsey Dispensary, 
London, he moved into a position as 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy in 
the St. Thomas’s Hospital there; and con- 
ducted research fatal to the then preva- 
lent idea that all cells are independently 
alive. A lung infection forced him to 
move to Madeira. There in November, 
1863, he and Elisabet Ney renewed the 
pledge of their student days, and were 
married at the British Consulate. In the 
next seven years, spent in travel and at 
Madeira, Mentone, Rome, and finally 
Munich, he prepared his article on cell 
formation, some notes on muscle fibers, 
and a book manuscript attacking Kant’s 
theory of knowledge. Elisabet Ney at the 
same time pursued a distinguished career 
portraying in stone such figures as Gari- 
baldi, Bismarck, Liebig, Wohler, and 
Ludwig VI. Upon all this, at the close of 
1870, they turned their backs and sailed 
for America—first for a two-year stay 
at Thomasville, Georgia, and eventually 
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to Texas. Elisabet Ney moved her prin- 
cipal residence in the early nineties to a 
studio in Austin, Texas. Except for occa- 
sional travels and frequent visits in 
Austin, however, Montgomery remained 
at Liendo until his death April 17, 1911. 
There, before paralysis stilled his pen, he 
made a final effort to clarify his principal 
work to a public not yet ready to appre- 
ciate it. 

The historian of science, Dampier- 
Whetham, describes the age of Newton 
as that of the first great synthesis of 
scientific knowledge, and the publica- 
tion of the Principia in 1687 as probably 
the greatest event in the history of 
science. Even this estimate seemed over- 
cautious to Lagrange, who regarded 
Newton as not only the greatest genius 
who had ever existed, but also the most 
fortunate, “for there is but one universe, 
and it can happen to but one man in the 
world’s history to be the interpreter of 
its laws.”* 

But the nineteenth century produced 
“the Newton of biology,” Charles Dar- 
win; and the twentieth has already its 
relativity and atomic physicists. The 
complexity of nature defies even the 
acme of genius. Jt affords no man the key 
to its whole secret. The interrelatedness 
of nature, on the contrary, opens the 
persistent possibility that some prober of 
commonplaces may initiate the reshaping 
of the entire body of our natural laws. 

Montgomery was no Newton or Dar- 
win. He was, however, the bearer of a 
revolutionary hypothesis: that living 
things have a distinctive power to re- 
integrate their chemical unity after its 
damage; that this power has evolved out 
of the inherent creativity of matter in- 





*W.C. D. Dampier-Whetham: A History 
of Science 169, 189, 194 °31. 


teracting in new combinations. He first 
understood and formulated the essentials 
of this conception, and discerned the na- 
ture and significance of its leading impli- 
cations. He was therefore no mere pro- 
vincial figure: hermit of Liendo. His 
stature must rather be measured against 
the fate of intellectual epochs. 


The foundations of an epoch are mani- 
fest only when its tacit, unrecognized or 
unacknowledged assumptions are forced 
to the light of critical inspection. There 
may come to an epoch one who first dis- 
closes consciously and thoroughly the 
questionableness of what was to that time 
so evident as to be beyond dispute, so 
unquestionable that challenge was unin- 
telligible. He comes a challenger of all 
the era’s options, which seemed, but were 
not, exhaustive of reasonable possibili- 
ties of explanation. There also may come 
one who abstracts from the transition 
the elements of a new synthesis and 
sketches the form of what is about to 
emerge. These epochs do not break clean. 
No sharp boundary marks the age of 
pure rationalism or pure romanticism, 
the unqualifiedly evolutionary age, the 
age of completely dominant relativity 
physics, the simple agrarianism or collec- 
tivism. Nor do foundational hypotheses 
spring, like Athene, full-grown from the 
brows of Olympian intellects. The im- 
port of a concept, as with ours of “one 
world,” may be first vaguely divined, 
then imperfectly foretold, and hardly 
identified even in swaddling-clothes. Rare 
is he who not only exposes and attacks 
the roots of one epoch but also envisages 
and plants the seed of its successor. Mont- 
gomery was a man of that character. 

Although Montgomery’s work em- 
bodied this type of insight, it is not his 
influence which is ushering in the age of 
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organicism which he heralded in 1878. 
Unlike Kant and Darwin, he did not 
achieve for his leading ideas the center of 
influence and discussion. Nor did his 
ideas, like Hume’s, stimulate a round of 
vigorous reactions. His synthesis has 
crept into our thinking less obtrusively, 
without our recognition of any author- 
ship of the prominence of Aristotle or 
Plato, Locke or Leibnitz. Yet the synthe- 
sis has riches of implication yet unmined. 
So few are the spokesmen in whom the 
scope and depth of the conception is well 
expressed that Montgomery is here re- 
vived for the present and future fertility 
of his leading complex of ideas. A second 
hearing, comparable to that which lifted 
Mendel out of his lifetime’s obscurity, is 
therefore claimed for Montgomery’s 
thought. 

Montgomery was philosophically far 
ahead of his own time. His primary claim 
to significance lay not in the brilliance of 
his intellect nor in the impressiveness of 
his char-cter, nor even in the contrast be- 
tween h.3 penetrating and consistent 
thought and more bulky, inconsistent, 
influential, but ultimately less fruitful 
systematizations of such men as Herbert 
Spencer. Montgomery was not, more- 
over, the secretary of an age: he was too 
clearly unsympathetic with the passing 
ideology to have recorded its greatness 
while he belabored its unsoundness; and 
he was a generation or more ahead of the 
age he would have wanted to record. He 
was not a Socrates whose teaching bred 
a cluster of great and independent stu- 
dents. No school formed around him as 
around Reid, Herbart, or even Edward 
Caird, the center for a movement of other 
parentage. There is even less hint of dis- 
ciples vying over their trusteeship of his 
peculiar insight, as with Plato and Kant 
and Hegel. He was no magnetic William 
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James, for whose ambiguities there was 
more than compensation in stimulus to 
creativity, diversity, richness and pic- 
turesqueness of insight. Montgomery 
was not, for all his consistency and sensi- 
tivity to method, a Spinoza who rendered 
definitively the outcome of ideas with a 
long and significant history. He was not 
a Huxley bulldogging the public’s ac- 
quiescence to another man’s great idea. 
He was merely one who gathered and 
distilled from the multi-pollinated flower 
of nineteenth-century thought a product 
still valuable to the producers of ages-in- 
the-making. 


‘se HeE Philosophy of Vital Organiza- 

tion” derived its name, not from 
exclusive pertinence to living things, nor 
from the deducibility of all its leading 
motifs from its conception of animate 
structures and functions, but from the 
fact that once Montgomery evolved his 
conception of the origin and nature of 
vital organization, the many interrela- 
tionships of life with other natural phe- 
nomena demanded a reformulation of 
the whole complex of beliefs men then 
held about matter, mind, man, and the 
universe. 

Life, Montgomery had decided, is a 
cycle of physico-chemical activities of 
disintegration and reintegration, devel- 
oping and maintaining characteristic 
unity of patterns in its different forms. 
An organism is alive because of the in- 
herent powers of its constituent elements 
so to behave when so compounded. His 
conclusion rested upon the inadequacy 
of the theory of the independent vitality 
of cells; the inadequacies of theories pur- 
porting to explain organisms as aggre- 
gates of cells, organs, or other constitu- 
ents; and the error of both mechanistic 
and vitalistic accounts of life and its evo- 
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lution. In both assertion and denial, time 
has, at least tentatively, borne Montgom- 
ery out. Darwin’s evolutionary hypothe- 
sis, as now modified, is employed without 
mechanistic interpretation. Aggrega- 
tionalism is largely abandoned in favor 
of recognition of unity of organic indi- 
viduals, though the details of interpreta- 
tion of that unity still remain in contro- 
versy. 

If life is produced by inherent reactiv- 
ity of certain highly organized forms of 
matter, may not all matter be conceived 
as complexes of inherent powers or ener- 
gies? As he considered this question and 
mustered doubts which had earlier as- 
sailed him with respect to then accepted 
theories of matter and energy, Mont- 
gomery became convinced that an affirm- 
ative answer correctly reflects the rela- 
tions between living and non-living mat- 
ter: Both are inherently reactive, quali- 
tatively dependent upon their material 
composition in ways sometimes novel 
and inherently unpredictable, marked by 
organization definitive of such individu- 
ality as their forms have. Creativity, 
novelty, and diversity are products of 
natural interaction of material elements. 
These indwelling potentialities of mat- 
ter are the sources of evolutionary devel- 
opment and causal interdependence of 
the parts of the universe. 

If, Montgomery further reasoned, 
cohesion, crystallinity, gravitation, and 
life are new creations of the interaction 
of material power-complexes, then may 
not mentality have an analogous relation 
to matter? His affirmative answer, in 
which posterity has largely followed him, 
induced him to reject dual aspect 
theories, psychophysical monism, paral- 
lelism, traditional epiphenomenalisms 
and interactionisms. In those rejections, 
as well as in his assertion of psychophysi- 
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cal content-substance dualism and epis- 
temological dualism, posterity has not at 
all unanimously followed. 

If all matter has intrinsic spontaneity 
and if man, a most complex organism, 
reacts with appropriate complexity, and 
does not simply yield to environment, 
then human action must be interpreted 
in this light in its cognitive, moral, and 
religious as well as in its physical rela- 
tions. Knowledge must be a product of 
dynamic interaction with environment, 
and an instrument in the service of pre- 
serving and enhancing those organisms 
in which it takes its rise. It can be no 
mirror of, imprint of, copy of, or iden- 
tity with that environment. Morality and 
religion too must spring from these inner 
sources and be nourished in their rela- 
tions with the social and physical envi- 
ronment. The creation and preservation 
of values is neither under the sufferance 
of a divine caprice nor under the protec- 
tion of an all-powerful benevolence. They 
rest pre-eminently upon the devotion 
of human powers to the incarnation of 
values, not in the unchangeable, the im- 
mutable, or the timeless, but in the 
bases of persistent social and organic proc- 
esses. To these epistemological, ethical, 
and theological judgments a growing 
assemblage of relevant facts lends credi- 
bility; but, with due allowance for 
questions about details of Montgomery’s 
conclusions, the implications of such 
organicism as his have been even less ex- 
plored here than in biology and psychol- 
ogy. 

In the formulation and application of 
this faith, Montgomery made a place for 
himself by the originality of his insight, 
the consistency and thoroughness of his 
application of it, its past and potential 
influence, and its merit as more nearly 
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approximating truth than other available 
views. 


HE apparent novelty of certain fun- 

damental components of Montgom- 
ery’s system should not obscure the fact 
that his major originality was in the pat- 
tern of components which he fabricated 
and applied to scientific and philosophic 
problems. It is a commonplace thing that 
“most philosophic systems are original 
or distinctive rather in their patterns 
than in their components.” Montgomery 
particularly had access to such materials 
for a new synthesis as his time afforded. 
But “true creation is not to make out of 
nothing, but to make new life out of the 
heritage of the past.”* 

The character and extent of Mont- 
gomery’s originality can be illustrated by 
reference to his critique of materialism. 
Materialistic philosophy had been op- 
posed by ancient Greek philosophers; 
but nineteenth-century materialism was, 
whatever its kinship with its earlier coun- 
terparts, a far more impressive hypothe- 
sis with the backing of thermodynamics, 
celestial mechanics, evolution by natural 
selection, mechanical physiology, and 
physics of light, magnetism, and gravi- 
tation. Even this materialism was fought 
at every step of its development by ideal- 
ists, spiritualists, theologians of Scotch 
“Common Sense” Philosophy, or vital- 
ists. Mere opposition to materialism be- 
tween 1860 and 1911 was therefore no 
mark of great originality. Montgomery’s 
distinctiveness lay in the fact that his 
basis for opposition lay closer to resolu- 
tion of the issue than that of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries; for he 
opposed also these opponents of materi- 





*Arthur O. Lovejoy: The Great Chain of 
Being 3 °36; Frederick Pollock: “Notes on 
the Philosophy of Spinoza,” Mind 3:196 °78. 
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alism, since they all shared with materi- 
alists a wrongly limited view of the 
available conceptions of life and matter. 
His originality was in his whole concep- 
tion of matter and life in their interre- 
lations, and in his perception of the way 
in which these interrelations affect the 
most diverse aspects of philosophies past 
and contemporary. 

Montgomery’s historic Precocity is 
therefore best gauged i in his rejection of 
a whole set of axiomatic disjunctions of 
his time, which have been characteris- 
tically abandoned in the transition to 
contemporary ways of thinking: either 
vitalism or aggregational mechanics; 
either mechanistic evolution or supernat- 
ural creation; either materialism or ideal- 
ism or sensationalism; either parallelism, 
interactionism, epiphenomenalism, or a 
dual aspect theory of mind-body rela- 
tions; either presentative, coherence, or 
correspondence theory of knowledge; 
either noumenism or phenomenalism; 
either hedonism, intuitionism, evolu- 
tionary ethics, or self-realizationism; 
either supernaturalistic, personalistic, or 
absolutistic theism or deism or pantheism 
or the irreligion of personal predilection. 

Given this radical divergence from 
orthodoxy in fundamentals, novelty in 
small things is to be expected: denial in 
the early 1860’s of the independent vi- 
tality of cells; notation then of certain 
kinship of particular physico-chemical 
laboratory preparations with prepara- 
tions of red blood corpuscles and brain 
tissue extracts; formulation by 1870 of 
a non-mechanistic explanation of mus- 
cular action; derivation of the theory of 
muscular action from a non-aggrega- 
tional explanation of organisms’ unity; 
rejection of early concepts of energy and 
its conservation while protagonists con- 
tested the honor of “discovering” the 
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concepts; and application of his organis- 
mic hypothesis to the conceptions of self, 
memory, mentality, space-perception, 
causation, and evolution. He fell first 
upon Kant and then Hume and their re- 
spective followers and “improvers”; 
Hegelians of the right, left, and middle; 
positivists, empiricists, realists, idealists, 
and materialists. 

Montgomery’s originality was pro- 
duced by a wide and largely sympathetic 
firsthand exposure to the springs of scien- 
tific and philosophic influence in his 
time. He studied or associated directly 
with Johannes Miller and Helmholtz in 
physiological psychology; with Bunsen 
and Liebig in chemistry; with Haeckel 
and Darwin in biology; with Sir John 
Simon in medicine; with Christian Kapp, 
Kuno Fischer, and Schopenhauer the 
idealists; with Feuerbach the realist and 
Moleschott the materialist; and with at 
least the circles in which Mill and Bain 
forwarded empiricism. Not only his life, 
but also his awareness, was played upon 
by these, the forces whose struggle led 
to the transition to contemporary modes 
of thought. The manner in which he 
drew from these divergent sources for 
his own synthesis illustrates how inti- 
mately originality is a product of its own 
age, and how imperceptibly fundamental 
change works into the fabric of intellec- 
tual history. The contrast between mere 
eclecticism and a new synthesis, how- 
ever, marks the fact that even his favor- 
able exposure could not have been fruit- 
ful without the reagency of his own crea- 
tive intelligence. 

Montgomery complemented original- 
ity with remarkable consistency and 
thoroughness of application of his in- 
sight, as the statement of his position has 
indicated. Yet there is in his work none 
of the geometrical pattern of Spinoza’s 


Ethics, the stilted architectonic of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, nor the concise 
and exhaustive analytical detail which, 
following Sidgwick, has characterized 
much contemporary philosophy. He did 
not purchase system at the cost of a fun- 
damental contradiction such as Spencer’s 
knowledge of the Unknowable, nor pro- 
cure system by a mass of sheer specula- 
tion to fill gaps between observation and 
the demands of his hypothesis. The singu- 
lar freedom of his argument from fallacy 
and exceptionable analogy attests to his 
professional ability both in philosophy 
and in experimental science. 

Montgomery’s name, however, may 
not survive with his ideology. A Whit- 
man or a Melville, once rediscovered in 
his poetry or prose, quite inescapably 
survives in name with the resurrection of 
his work. Mendel unearthed may adorn 
future histories, not only for the merit 
of his discovery, but also because his 
name became a label for his idea. But with 
Montgomery’s organicism the case is dif- 
ferent, not so much because of the orig- 
inal causes of his obscurity as because his 
Weltanschauung has gradually evolved 
through the work of others during the 
interim between his death and his redis- 
covery. 

Montgomery was less widely known in 
his own time than he might have been 
had he occupied an academic chair or 
lived more continuously in or near a great 
center of intellectual activity. His health 
and Elisabet Ney’s needs kept him away 
from such a center, and he seems never 
to have aspired to academic position after 
he left St. Thomas’s Hospital. Thus the 
marked attention aroused by his “On the 
Formation of ‘Cells’” (1867) was not 
capitalized. His next major publication 
was in another country and language and 
in a different field of inquiry. The notice 
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won in Germany by Die Kant’sche Erk- 
enntnisslebre (1871) found him missing 
—in far-off Georgia and farther Texas, 
where research lengthened the gap of 
years before he finally began in two lan- 
guages and three countries and in the 
journals of three professions to publish 
his definitive philosophy. Moreover his 
combination of German-English style, 
poetic exuberance, and new insight did 
not make for facile reading, frequent ci- 
tation, or even the beneficial publicity of 
widespread criticism for being wrong. 
His being thirty to fifty years ahead of 
his time might alone have sufficed for a 
temporary eclipse. The consequent lack 
of a following has outweighed his recep- 
tion by the best philosophical journals of 
that time, and the respect and esteem 
which he was accorded by George Croom 
Robertson (editor of Mind), Charles S. 
Peirce, Hans Driesch, and Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

When, in the last decade of his life, 
Montgomery turned to the summing up 
of his life work and the correction of mis- 
interpretations, his first work was a mon- 
ograph on the biological foundations of 
his “philosophy of vital organization” 
(1904). The succeeding book, intended 
to bring together in final form his con- 
tributions to philosophy, was entitled 
Philosophical Problems in the Light of 
Vital Organization (1907). Biological 
journals gave little notice to the 1904 
work: It was too “philosophical”; and 
such philosophy as biologists generally 
received then was of another kind, as the 
St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences 
exhibited. The more extensive hearing 
given to Philosophical Problems among 
philosophers reflected negligible appreci- 
ation of the relations to biological theory 
on which his problem solutions based 
their special claim to attention. There 
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were, as Montgomery interpreted them, 
sure signs that in discoveries of botany, 
embryology, and physiology his ideas 
were gaining grounds for ultimate ar- 
ceptance, though the then leading gen- 
eration made no such reading of the 
omens. And if his biological foundations 
were sound, would not time deal kindly 
with the philosophical synthesis built 
upon them? 


| grsengsr cman consistency, and 
even influence cannot keep a phi- 
losophy from among the relics of mu- 
seums if it comes without a greater 
approximation to truth, to predictive 
value in hypotheses, to economy of as- 
sumption, to consistency and compre- 
hensiveness in relation to data. With 
exceptions in minor respects, Montgom- 
ery’s philosophy distinctly improved 
upon the prevailing options. Its full merit 
can be better judged when more time has 
elapsed for their testing. His theories, 
however, now survive healthily in con- 
trast with more influential theories of 
those and more recent days. 

Haeckel’s “fundamental law of bio- 
genesis” (ontogeny approximately re- 
capitulates phylogeny), his Gastraea 
theory, his plastidule theory, his soul- 
monad monism have proved increasingly 
subject to qualification, and increasingly 
disuseful as bases for inference and ex- 
periment. These theories, with a mecha- 
nistic evolution, dominated biology dur- 
ing the close of last century. 

Both the substantial soul and associa- 
tionistic principles have declined as 
tools of psychological explanation. Stim- 
ulus-response phenomena are now given 
an organicistic interpretation. A synthe- 
sis of elements of truth in structural and 
functional psychologies has displaced the 
old forms of both. There have been re- 
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trenchments from the blatant forms of 
behaviorism of the 1920’s and ’30’s. 
Early concepts of instincts and of psy- 
choanalysis have declined or been refined. 
Gestalt and purposive psychologies have 
been qualified to take account of objec- 
tions from scientists using non-teleolog- 
ical, experimental explanations. These 
trends accompanying psychology’s emer- 
gence as a science have thus also con- 
firmed the worth of Montgomery’s out- 
look. 

In epistemology and metaphysics, and 
even more markedly in ethics and theol- 
ogy, the indications of a growing body 
of scholarly accord, against which to 
evaluate the past, are less clear. Neo- 
Thomism, for example, which took on 
new life with a supporting papal ency- 
clical in 1870, reflects little recent adap- 
tation of its position: substances being 
what exist by themselves; universals con- 
ceived as ideal essences indwelling in sub- 
stances; matter and form distinguished as 
usually inseparable aspects of substances; 
a soul postulated as undecomposable and 
immortal activity; proofs proffered for 
God’s existence as first and final, yet per- 
sonal, cause of nature; ethics based upon 
man’s realizing his essentially rational 
nature in love of God as truth; and an 
epistemology in which God’s ideas re- 
produce themselves in our minds through 
the ideas’ embodiments in objects.* Nev- 
ertheless, much terminology fundamen- 
tal to nineteenth-century differences of 
philosophy has been re-interpreted, and 
conceals the measure of contemporary 
agreements. Present-day “idealisms”, 
““mechanisms”, and “materialisms”’ illus- 
trate this development. Even the epis- 





*R. B. Perry: Philosophy of the Recent Past 
204 sketched Neo-Thomism’s principal doc- 
trines in words here paraphrased. 


temological monism and, psychophysical 
monism of the early new realists have 
been so altered by reinterpretation of cog- 
nitive relations, redefinition of reality or 
existence, and addition of supplementary 
hypotheses to explain error, that their 
differences with such views as Montgom- 
ery’s have been greatly attenuated. Re- 
cent efforts to exhibit what is of perma- 
nent value in phenomenological method 
produce an outcome less startling than 
advance notices promised. A second 
decade of logical positivism finds the re- 
interpretation of its rejection of meta- 
physics and its doctrine of meaning far 
advanced toward ideas familiar in Mont- 
gomery’s day. A recent semanticist move- 
ment, working from premises close to 
Montgomery’s, has acquired sufficient 
historical orientation to realize that its 
revolutionary revelation is neither per- 
fect nor entirely unprecedented. The 
fact is that abiding originality is based in 
these areas upon critical assimilation of 
ever wider experience. No amount of 
vocabulary-making or public relations 
work can compensate for either lack in 
the tremendous breadth of experience 
demanded by contemporary philosophic 
judgment or defect of critical analysis. 
Montgomery’s significance lay precisely 
in his unique ability to integrate the then 
chaotic data of biology under a hypothe- 
sis applicable also to inorganic nature, 
and to see the implications of this hy- 
pothesis for numerous phases of human 
experience. 

Though Montgomery’s name perish, 
there is little likelihood that his philo- 
sophic synthesis will disappear until the 
present era of thought passes. His prob- 
lems and his frame of reference are char- 
acteristic of much of the best in the 
contemporary scene. His rejection of 
conceptions of man from Descartes’ to 
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James’; his alternative to “‘bisections” of 
the unity of organic individuals; his dy- 
namic conception of matter; his insist- 
ence upon metaphysics relevant to, and 
reflected ever in, differences for experi- 
ence and life; his closeness to conceptual- 
istic pragmatism; and his insistence that 
economy and unity of scientific explana- 
tion do not entail either epistemological 
or psychophysical monism — all these 
themes place him in the midst of present 
intellectual issues. But above all else, it is 
the relation of these theses to his or- 
ganicism, linking creativity of evolution 
with inherent reactivity of matter, which 
marks him as a forerunner of a generation 
coming only now into full realization of 
the wealth of its philosophic heritage. 
The content of Montgomery’s synthe- 
sis may therefore survive a long and in- 
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fluential exploration. It easily super- 
seded its predecessors in consistency, 
comprehensiveness, parsimony, and pre- 
dictive worth. Until a better synthesis is 
developed, the relevance of its implica- 
tions must be more carefully considered 
throughout the world of philosophy: 
Theologies and ethical theories must con- 
front them. Epistemologies cannot be 
above the necessity of compatibility with 
a conception of knowers which reflects 
their nature as organisms. Bio-physico- 
chemical sciences must eventually apply 
these ideas more extensively to the inven- 
tion and testing of hypotheses and to the 
interpretation of their observations. 

Montgomery himself, after years of 
lonely and discouraging inattention and 
contradiction from fellow scholars, 
hoped for no kinder fate. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
HELEN CAMPBELL 


Ow FLY close to the ground 


And call— 


The sagebrush is beaded with fog. 
Birds feed in its spray, on the wing, 


They spread a keen, gray-green breath. 


The wind soars up from the valley circlingly, 


A planing hawk. And below— 

Past the fog domes floating and widening 
Strange with black shadow 

And gray of the roofs and the long streets 
The town, like a sea-going raft of logs, 


Shoves out into the bay. 
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SERMONS ON STONE 
The Lithographs of Merritt Mauzey 


RUTH MORGAN 


HEN THE PRESS released 

the names of distinguished 

persons receiving the Annual 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Award on April 15, 1946, it meant to 
Merritt Mauzey, a native Texas print- 
maker, the realization of a lifelong 
dream. He received one of the five awards 
in the Fine Arts Division. Mr. Mauzey, a 
self-taught artist, was the first Texan to 
be so honored. The appointment, “To 
work in lithography, in particular the 
making of prints about Texas,” gave him 
freedom at last to obey the compelling 
urge to create a significant record of the 
Passing scene. 

The Texas artist has consecrated his 
life to this all-absorbing task, confident 
of the value his message holds for poster- 
ity. As his scroll of memories unfolds 
with each print pulled from the litho- 
graphic stone, he comes closer to the goal 
he has set himself. Endowed with firm 
faith, which he claims is man’s most valu- 
able possession, and deep layers of sub- 
consciousness, primary source of his 
poignant memories, the artist sings a ser- 
mon with fervor, adding a new folk- 
tune to America’s heritage—a new aspect 


of art that no other artist has yet con- 
sidered. 

The field that Merritt Mauzey has made 
peculiarly his own is aptly described by 
Mr. Carl Zigrosser, eminent print au- 
thority, as the translation of cotton into 
art. Certainly, no creative artist since 
Stephen Foster has found the fabulous 
Land of Cotton so fertile. But Mr. Mauz- 
ey’s interest in cotton extends far beyond 
its more romantic aspects. Every phase of 
its production — planting, harvesting, 
ginning, compressing, and shipping — 
has claimed his scrupulous attention un- 
til his creative efforts have resulted in a 
complete documentation of one of the 
South’s major industries. Yet the “Cotton 
Series” of lithographs is no mere chronicle 
of industrial development. 

While recognizing the importance of 
contemporary documentation and _ its 
service to succeeding generations, Mr. 
Mauzey’s records have an even greater 
value. They preserve a vivid picture of 
cotton-country folkways. Still another 
value to be realized from his prints, one 
with a more immediate application, is 
Mr. Mauzey’s portrayal of the art of liv- 
ing. Quite unwittingly he has integrated 
into his work a succinct autobiographical 
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account of human endeavor in present- 
day society, constituting one of the hap- 
pier vistas of life in a democracy. 

The fact that this self-revelation is en- 
tirely unintentional merely adds convic- 
tion to the principles revealed, for the 
artist is no exhibitionist making a bid for 
acclaim. Neither is he a vendor of wares, 
seeking material gain. Quite simply, he 
is a man happy in his work. His work 
reveals the spirit, character, and enduring 
drive of a man struggling along the haz- 
ardous road to creation, overcoming ob- 
stacles in his environment and in himself 
until he stands above the ruck of human- 
ity. Another revelation is the artist’s in- 
herent faith in the earth—a faith too 
often put to rigorous trial in a region 
symbolizing a pioneer spirit. 

Merritt Mauzey was born on a West 
Texas cotton farm in 1898, a descendant 
of many generations living close to the 
soil. From earliest childhood work in the 
cotton field was accepted as naturally as 
morning sunshine. 

He walked three miles daily to a coun- 
try school, presided over by Old Man 
Peck, as the children called the living 
exponent of “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” It was here that young Mauzey 
discovered the overwhelming power that 
drawing was to hold for him. Old Man 
Peck had a long, flowing white beard 
that provoked many bantering com- 
ments from his pupils. In class one day 
Mauzey had his say about the matter, 
making a detailed sketch of man and 
beard under the boldly lettered title, OLD 
Man Peck. So absorbing was his effort 
that he failed to hear his name called, 
failed to hear the lecture directed at his 
inattention, and even failed to notice 
the silence that followed. Not until the 
sketch was completed was he aware of 
his surroundings. To his great dismay he 
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found Old Man Peck towering above 
him, glowering down at the drawing on 
the desk, and brandishing a five-foot 
switch. Fortunately this source of the 
boy’s earliest inspiration failed to sup- 
press the warm inner satisfaction engen- 
dered by the discovery of a new talent. 

This experience was merely the first of 
the many frustrations imposed by labor, 
poverty, and solitude. But an ever-deep- 
ening sense of reality, resulting from con- 
stant awareness of life about him, soon 
engendered a search for truth. His sermon 
on stone is the final realization of this 
truth. 

But the boy in his teens had little lei- 
sure for art. He became gradually, and 
painfully, aware of his lack of training 
that would forever hinder expression of 
the truths he sought. Seeing an advertise- 
ment of a correspondence course in car- 
toon illustration offered by the Omaha, 
Nebraska Fine Art Institute, he seized 
upon it as the happy solution of his prob- 
lem. He was barely able to manage the 
first $3 assignment, and later found the 
drain on his finances too great to cope 
with. All hope of further training was 
abandoned. 

At the age of eighteen he married and 
moved on a 160-acre cotton farm as a 
sharecropper. The ensuing years, lived 
close to the soil, were full of poverty and 
privation, but were rich in a growing 
understanding of his fellowmen; for the 
sharecroppers made a profound impres- 
sion upon him. Throughout bitter and 
tragic circumstances they retained their 
faith in the earth; never knowing ma- 
terial wealth or expecting it, these pio- 
neers of vision and courage knew the re- 
ward of deep contentment that comes 
from real effort. These same years saw 
the growth of the broad sympathy that 
has colored Mr. Mauzey’s memories so 
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WINTERLAND SouTH, by Merritt Mauzey 


BroTHERs, by Merritt Mauzey 
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SouTHERN Memories, by Merritt Mauze) 
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This cabin, set high on the clay bank of 
an east Texas hillside where the dogwood 
blooms in early spring, was surrounded with 
an old “stake-and-rider fence,” a stone- 
curbed well upon which sat a cedar bucket 
filled with cold, crystal-clear water. A patch 
of Georgia rattlesnake watermelons beck- 
oned, and golden sunflowers nodded to the 
passerby. Beside the cabin women folk were 
pouring ashes into the old ash hopper while 
darkies in the surrounding cotton fields, filled 
their baskets with fleecy staple and sang spir- 
ituals right from their souls. . . . But the pic- 
ture changed . . . smoke came no more from 
the stick and mud chimney; the plantation 
bell, morning glories reaching to its lofty 
perch, no longer tolled the time to work or 
play, and an old man, descendant of Adam, 
dark of skin, stood by the doorway of this 
vanished cabin . . . a free man. 

—Merritt Mauzey. 
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poignantly. Too, these formative years 
bear witness to the impact made by dis- 
covery of the unrivaled beauty in simple 
living. The wonder of this discovery 
grew with the years, eventually having 
its expression in the vital and intense 
quality characterizing his homely scenes. 

The reservoir of memories was filled 
to overflowing long before tragedy fell 
upon the land in which he had such 
faith. Though pestilence, flood, and ulti- 
mate crop failure forced him to leave the 
land, his spirit continued to be nurtured 
from deep roots in the Texas soil. 

In the spring of ’21 grasshoppers de- 
voured the promising young green 
sprouts, leaving stalks bare and stark 
against the soil. A poison campaign was 
hastily waged in hope of saving the neigh- 
bors’ crops. Fate tempted adversity fur- 
ther when the Mauzeys’ only horse, most 
prized possession of any sharecropper, 
found its way into the poisoned milo 
maize and brought about its own de- 
struction. But spring was not over and 
the green sprouts came forth again. Then 
just as hope was reborn an ominous black 
cloud appeared on the horizon, and hail 
ravaged the land. Again the stalks were 
stripped of their foliage. But the share- 
cropper kept his eyes on the clearing 
blue sky and awaited the dawn of an- 
other day. He watched the fields turn 
from pale green to the deeper green of 
summer. But by fall the leaf worm, dread 
scourge of the cotton farmer, had made 
its appearance. Again leaves were strip- 
ped from stalks, leaving the immature 
cotton bolls exposed for the drying sun 
to destroy. 

With nothing to salvage, the farm was 
abandoned. Young Mauzey found em- 
ployment in a near-by town—Sweet- 
water, Texas—at the gin to which he 
had hauled his cotton. Here he worked 


for five years, gathering lore of cotton 
and the people who handle it. At the end 
of this period he moved to Dallas, where 
he found a position with a cotton-export- 
ing firm. 

As a clerical worker rather than a till- 
er of the soil, Merritt Mauzey projected 
his vision of the great industry to the 
far-flung markets of the world. Though 
his knowledge encompasses cotton as a 
world industry, his interpretative survey 
covers only its domestic phases. His fa- 
mous “Cotton Series” ends with the print 
To Distant Shores depicting the load- 
ing of cotton bales on a ship at Galves- 
ton. Though his allegiance is to human- 
ity as a whole, his deepest sympathy is 
reserved for the folk who plant the seed 
and nurture it. 

During these years of accumulating 
knowledge of cotton from the vantage 
point of an office, he was overwhelmed 
by the desire to re-create the years lived 
on the soil. He began to give as much 
time as possible to outdoor sketching; 
he attended all of the local art exhibi- 
tions, and eventually found his way to 
the art class offered in the Dallas night 
schools. This training, constituting the 
only formal art instruction Mr. Mauzey 
ever had, was rather brief in duration, 
and left the self-taught artist quite free 
of any conventions, mannerisms, or of 
styles which might clutter his thinking. 

The Texas Centennial celebration 
marked Merritt Mauzey’s debut into the 
Dallas art world. At that time local in- 
terest centered on the Texas Centennial 
Art Show, the first major exhibition in 
the Southwest to be judged by some of 
America’s foremost artists. Two of Mr. 
Mauzey’s paintings, Cotton Gin and Cot- 
ton Compress, were included, and Cen- 
tennial visitors found a new name to 
reckon with, for the cogently individual 
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work was arresting, disarmingly naive, 
and held definite promise. 

With the impetus given by the Texas 
Centennial show, Dallas art interest flow- 
ered. Unburdened by any traditional 
background, the enterprising group 
took art in its stride, just as regional 
painting entered a period of enormous 
importance. Local artists, young in 
years and experience, grew with the com- 
munity. No more striking example of 
this growth is afforded than that of Mer- 
ritt Mauzey. Unaware that he was taking 
his place in the great stream of art flow- 
ing out of rural America, he set to work 
in earnest, experimenting with design, 
composition, and color, and began the 
search for a medium best suited to the 
message he would deliver. 

As art consciousness continued to grow 
in Dallas, its influence came to be more 
widely felt through the educational ac- 
tivities of the Dallas Print Society. This 
group, originally composed of laymen, 
was organized for serious study of vari- 
ous methods of printmaking, America’s 
most democratic art form. Their activi- 
ties included demonstration lectures, ex- 
hibitions, films, and the presentation of 
outstanding graphic artists. As the scope 
of these activities continued to enlarge, 
they exerted a very real influence upon 
the artist seeking a medium. 

When Dallas’ print interest culmi- 
nated in 1938 in the organization of the 
Lone Star Printmakers (a group foster- 
ing the making and distributing of 
prints), Merritt Mauzey was a charter 
member. Earlier in that year he had dis- 
covered the great possibilities of lithog- 
raphy and welcomed the vigor it lent to 
the things he had to say. Indefatigably 
he made drawing after drawing, never 
stopping until his cotton prints totaled 
ten. Renewal of the inner spirit driving 
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him forward came with the immediate 
acceptance of his prints in leading Na- 
tional Graphic shows. “I had something 
to say and I simply had to find out if my 
message would be accepted,” Mr. Mau- 
zey says as he recalls the urgency which 
overpowered his reluctance to submit 
his prints to the judgment of artistic 
authorities. 

At the time Mr. Mauzey placed an 
even higher value upon the recognition 
accorded him at home. When his print 
Cotton Gin received prize-winning hon- 
ors in the Dallas Allied Arts Show and 
when his entire “Cotton Series” was 
added to the permanent collection of 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, it was 
obvious that Dallas people were not too 
close to the cotton patch to see the cot- 
ton. The Cotton Exchange purchased 
the complete group of prints for the Ex- 
change Building. This in turn led to 
another purchase that scattered the cot- 
ton of the homeland to the far corners 
of the earth. When William L. Clayton 
purchased the whole series for the Hous- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, certain repro- 
ductions found their way into the Cotton 
Trade Journal, a magazine of world-wide 
circulation. .As a result, Mr. Mauzey re- 
ceived a purchase order from the Jap- 
anese Cotton Merchants for the series to 
be distributed among the trade in Japan. 

From then on the artist’s participation 
in regional shows and distant exhibitions 
won for him numerous awards and pur- 
chase prizes, an outstanding achieve- 
ment for one defying the man-made 
rule that years of study and guidance 
are necessary to make an artist. 

But the work with the cotton com- 
pany required such long hours that the 
artist’s training had to be gained at the 
price of terrific pressure. His desire to 
create drove him beyond the limits of 
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his physical endurance and his health be- 
gan to fail. He realized that he could no 
longer divide his energies between the 
job he was paid to do and the work he 
was drawn toward. Aware of the fact 
that he had reached another turning 
point in his career, Mr. Mauzey weighed 
the situation carefully. His failing health 
and lack of training seemed to impose an 
insurmountable barrier to the field to- 
ward which his talents were inclined; 
but the compelling things taking shape 
within him could no longer be ignored. 
The deepening sense of truth and reality 
sought expression at any cost. His posi- 
tion with the cotton firm was given up 
and the sermon on stone begun, with the 
artist relying on an odd job to support his 
family. 

In spite of his poor health, Merritt 
Mauzey began in 1940 one of his most 
productive periods. Certain influences 
entering his life at this time added con- 
viction to the decision to dedicate him- 
self, heart and soul, to art. Since the 
mind has to believe that what it com- 
mands the body to fight for is at all times 
worthy of the fight, it became essential 
that all self-doubt be eliminated. 

It was providential that the one man 
capable of overcoming the artist’s mis- 
givings should come to Dallas at that 
time. America’s foremost print author- 
ity, Carl Zigrosser, making an intensive 
search for outstanding American print- 
makers preparatory to the publication of 
a book on the subject, visited the Dallas 
museum and discovered Merritt Mauzey’s 
prints. The spontaneous appeal of their 
simplicity and sincerity seemed to Mr. 
Zigrosser to reveal a new, authentic tal- 
ent. In his own words, “It is heartening 
to see these little particles of the great 
collective creative impulse germinating 
and sprouting throughout the land. As 
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long as they do all is well with the world. 
The seed has fallen on fertile ground.” 

For the first time the “Cotton Series” 
was properly evaluated. To Mr. Zigros- 
ser’s authoritative eye the strength given 
by working directly from reality, the 
intense love of soil instilled into the ma- 
terial, and the living spirit of the memo- 
ries preserved in all their freshness, far 
outweighed any lack of freedom in 
draughtsmanship. The artist’s limited 
technical experience was overbalanced 
by the intensity of his conception, while 
a naive, primitive quality added authen- 
ticity. Merritt Mauzey was accorded a 
section in Mr. Zigrosser’s The Artist in 
America and the Texas printmaker was 
deeply grateful for this generous encour- 
agement. 

While Mr. Zigrosser stressed the value 
of prints as carriers of human values, he 
also pointed out certain technical ad- 
vantages to be gained from working di- 
rectly on stone. Previously, Mr. Mauzey 
had done his drawings on transfer paper, 
sending them away to be printed; but the 
results had not been too gratifying. He 
soon became convinced that knowledge 
of printing was important to the final 
result. Also, he welcomed the opportuni- 
ties a printing press would offer for ex- 
perimentation. So, determined to explore 
the field for all that was in it, he pur- 
chased twenty lithograph stones and one 
of the first lithographic presses in Dal- 
las. The pleasure of working directly on 
stone released new creative energies. 
Though still harried by the necessity of 
earning a living at odd clerical jobs, Mr. 
Mauzey produced more prints in a few 
months than in all the years of previous 
effort. His garage workshop became the 
epicenter of local print excitement, as 
the artist generously shared his knowl- 
edge and facilities with other interested 
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printmakers. His work soon showed a 
marked technical advance over his earlier 
transfers. 

His subject matter now included other 
aspects of the Texas scene besides cotton. 
The titles of his prints give some notion 
of the folk customs preserved—T ourna- 
ment Practice, Black Snake Demonstra- 
tion, Stump Puller, Horse-Drawn Well 
Drill, and Brush Arbor. Working with a 
quiet serenity, Merritt Mauzey soon be- 
came the Southwest’s most prolific print- 
maker. As his pictorial history of the 
area unfolds, delineating a vast frontier 
region, it seems reasonable to predict that 
Merritt Mauzey’s panorama will have for 
the Southwest a significance comparable 
to that of the Currier-Ives works for all 
America. 

After a year of intensive work free 
from the daily routine of wage-earning, 
the artist achieved a notable distinction 
when two of his works, To Distant Shores 
(one of his first ten prints) and South- 
ern Memories, a more recent print, were 
acquired by the Library of Congress for 
its permanent collection, the purchase 
having been made through the Joseph 
Pennell Fund for contemporary Amer- 
ican art. This original acquisition has 
since been augmented, and the Library 
of Congress now has a fairly representa- 
tive group of Mr. Mauzey’s prints. 

Nowhere is the artist’s blending of 
fact and illusion better typified than in 
the print Southern Memories. In the pic- 
turization of rural homes indigenous to 
certain parts of the South, he has por- 
trayed a soon-to-be-forgotten way of 
life. At present Mr. Mauzey is assembling 
his prints in book form, with comments 
on the creative impulse motivating each 
work. 

But few memories of the South can 
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be recorded as idyllic. Mr. Mauzey’s ardor 
for clear statement places strong em- 
phasis upon the economic ills so sharply 
defined within the area he knows. The 
sermon on stone is never more moving 
than when highlighted by the vital spark 
of human sympathy for the men and 
women of the farm, common folk of the 
soil who plow and pick cotton. In the 
print Grandpa Snazzy he has captured 
the pioneer spirit of hundreds of small 
cotton growers. Although the soil is bar- 
ren, the will to go on is there in full 
measure. 

In addition to freeing Mr. Mauzey 
from the shackles of wage-earning for 
the first time in his life, the Guggenheim 
Fellowship has enabled him to study the 
techniques of lithography printing un- 
der Lawrence Barrett of the Colorado 
Springs Art Center. The marked ad- 
vance gained through this study is patent 
in the rich tonal quality of the print 
Andrew Good man. In this powerful sum- 
mation of the cotton-growing South, the 
proliferating “Cotton Series” reaches a 
notable climax. 

During the relatively short period in 
which Merritt Mauzey has been work- 
ing he has perhaps expended more energy 
and thought than some artists do in a 
lifetime. The recognition his talent has 
gained is heartening; his work is now 
represented in the permanent collections 
of such outstanding museums as the Art 
Institute, Chicago, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, the Library of Con- 
gress, and Corcoran Gallery, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Philadelphia Museum and 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, as well as in libraries, 
colleges, and private collections. He has 
been elected to membership in important 
artist groups, including the California 
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Society of Etchers, Audubon Artists, 
Inc., and the Connecticut Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

Never at a loss for a message, and with 
added facility for delivering it, Merritt 
Mauzey assumes strong, clear tones in 


derness? Perhaps; but a welcome voice. 
For in that vast wilderness of despair fol- 
lowing war does not the human heart 
reach out for the homely truths long 
denied it—truths Mauzey expresses sim- 
ply on stone—honesty, loyalty, and 


his sermon on stone. A voice in the wil- faith? 
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APPROACH TO LOS ANGELES 
NORREYS J. O°CONOR 


CROSS THE DESERT in the autumn dawn 

The train moves slowly. Peak after distant peak 
Changes from dark blue shadow into light. 
Car filling stations and the several signs 
Remind us this is still America. 
Trees grow more frequent; in a shop we see, 
Outspread before us like a crazy quilt, 
Fruits of the south—Nature’s benignant hand 
Scattering a welcome. 


Through the streets we glide: 
The palm-set radiance of Pershing Square 
Subtly suggests the heritage of Spain; 
The glint of colored walls and red-tiled roofs, 
Lakes shaded with luxuriant foliage, trees— 
Dates, olives, pines—along the avenues 
Recall the land of plenty which our fathers 
Found. 


An ancient church brings back a dream 
Of paradise beyond terrestrial richness, of hearts 
And bodies nourished not by bread alone, 
Of mortal spirits which must seek the stars 
Immortal, and above the peaks must climb. 
The bells of street-cars clang; tall buildings loom 
Into the firmament; Earth seems to sigh 
At the vast burden laid upon her breast. 
Why should her beauty be encased in steel, 
Her hillsides changed to monuments of stone? 











UNREPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 


ALLEN DUCKWORTH 


ARLY AMERICANS were sensi- 
3 tive about representative govern- 
ment. There was quite a fuss over 

the point, which ended with the birth of 
our Republic. Texas colonists, too, be- 
lieved that they should be properly rep- 
resented in Mexico’s legislative councils. 


Denied that right, they went to war, - 


won independence and threw in with 
these United States. 

That old spirit apparently has faded. 
Else Texans again would be aroused by 
the failure of their own Legislature to 
provide representation as outlined in the 
state constitution. 

Texas legislators debate long and loud 
on bills of doubtful constitutionality. 
Even Supreme Court justices, state and 
national, split hairs and disagree on fine 
points of constitutional law. But there 
is no fine point in the article providing 
for representative government in Texas. 
The proviso is written in plain language 
that a moron could understand: 

“The Legislature shall, at its first ses- 
sion after the publication of each United 
States decennial census, apportion the 
state into senatorial and representative 
districts...” 

That means exactly what it says; that 


- 


every ten years Texas must redistribute 
its representatives and senators on the 
basis of new population. Naturally, rep- 
resentative government would not be 
endangered if all sections of the state 
grew proportionately. Unfortunately, 
that is not the case, and some districts 
which have had heavy population gains 
have fewer representatives per capita 
than sections which have had population 
losses. 

Delay in redistricting builds up the 
injustice of present representation, since 
the state population growth and distri- 
bution continues to fluctuate. 

The Legislature has refused to act on 
redistricting since 1930, when a Federal 
census was made. Another census was 
taken in 1940, and still no action. Thus, 
the Legislature is twice overdue on re- 
distribution of its one hundred and fifty 
House members and thirty-one Senators. 
In the face of oil and war booms, which 
brought increased and shifting popula- 
tions, together with a natural growth, 
the Legislature now is functioning on 
the basis of districts drawn in 1921. 

Each member of the present Fiftieth 
Legislature raised his right hand and 
promised to uphold the constitution. But 
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by. a stretch of legal reasoning, one 
might challenge the constitutionality of 
the Legislature itself, for certainly that 
body is not constituted in either the 
spirit or the wording of the state’s basic 
law. 

Can’t something be done about it? 
Unfortunately, the constitution merely 
directs the Legislature to redistrict itself 
every ten years. Drafters of the consti- 
tution evidently did not anticipate its 
evasion by men who had sworn to up- 
hold it. There is no penalty for evasion. 

Why doesn’t the Legislature act? Be- 
cause there are enough members whose 
own places would be abolished or whose 
district boundaries would be changed to 
vote down every redistricting bill. Leg- 
islators balk at voting themselves out 
of office. They are aided by colleagues, 
who themselves would not be affected, 
but who readily join the old political 
game of log-rolling. 


STUDY OF POPULATION changes 
between 1920, the basis of the last 
redistricting, and 1940 shows clearly the 
inequalities in Texas’ House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Dallas and Harris Counties were given 
five representatives each in the district- 
ing act of 1921. In addition, Dallas re- 
ceived a flotorial representative to share 
with Rockwall and Kaufman Counties. 
Floaters are designated when two or 
more adjoining districts have popula- 
tions above their representation, but not 
large enough to permit an additional in- 
dividual representative. The overflow and 
fractional populations are combined to 
set up a floating district. With this float- 
er, who always has been a Dallas County 
man, Dallas has had six representatives 
to five for Harris County (Houston). 
That was fair twenty-seven years ago 
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when Dallas County’s population was 
210,551 as against Harris’ 186,667. In 
1940, however, Harris had outstripped 
Dallas County with 528,961 to 398,564. 
Failure to redistrict gave Dallas County 
a 6 to § voting strength over Harris in 
the House. 

State Representative C. M. McFarland 
of Wichita Falls, one of the advocates 
of immediate redistricting, indicts the 
House in which he sits by stating that 
members who have voted against redis- 
tricting have disregarded “their sworn 
duty.” In support of his charge of 
“shameful dereliction” by which the 
constitution “has been sabotaged,” Mc- 
Farland has compiled statistics which 
“should shock the conscience not only of 
those members of the Legislature who 
have opposed redistricting, but of every 
citizen who believes in fair and equal 
representation, a cardinal principle of 
our system.” 

A typical example cited by McFar- 
land: Hidalgo County has 106,059 pop- 
ulation, Cameron 83,202 population, and 
Nueces 92,661; yet each has a single rep- 
resentative. With a combined population 
of 281,922, these counties have only 
three legislative votes—an average of 
93,972 persons per vote. But Archer and 
Clay Counties, District 110, with a total 
population of 20,123, have one vote. 
Thus it is seen that in District 110 the 
representation is more than four times 
that of Hidalgo, Cameron and Nueces. 

Further glaring inequalities have been 
shown by McFarland who finds that a 
citizen of Wise County has about 6.8 
times more voice in government than 
one living in Lubbock’s 119th District 
of nine counties. The sprawling 119th 
District has only one representative with 
a 1940 population of 130,204, as against 
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Wise County’s one representative for 
only 19,074 population. The combined 
population of Wise, Parker, Montague, 
Panola, Freestone and Bastrop Counties, 
each with a full representative, is only 
5,055 more than in the 119th District. 
Yet the representation is 6 to 1. 

Texas Governors have done their part 
in attempting to get the state redis- 
tricted. At the last two biennial regular 
sessions, Governor Coke Stevenson urged 
action. The new Governor, Beauford 
Jester, promised in his campaign that he 
would demand redistricting. 

Representative McFarland believes the 
the job can’t be done without calling a 
special session for that specific purpose. 
He recalls that the last redistricting was 
done in 1921 only after Governor Pat 
Neff twice called special sessions. 

One of the arguments against new 
districts, often used in explaining this 
constitutional negligence to rural voters, 
is that the legislators are protecting the 
small towns against domination by big 
cities. This is political hokum, since the 
constitution itself has been amended 
to limit large population centers. No 
county, the constitution says, shall be 
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entitled to have more than seven rep- 
resentatives unless the population of 
such county shall exceed 700,000, in 
which event such county shall be en- 
titled to an additional representative for 
each 100,000 population in excess of 
700,000. 

Representative Harley Sadler of 
Sweetwater, sponsor of an ill-fated re- 
districting bill two years ago, has shown 
that under reapportionment the big 
population areas would remain in a mi- 
nority. The twelve biggest counties, with 
a gross population of 2,411,608, would 
have forty-six representatives, or about 
one to each 52,424 persons. The smaller 
regions would have 104 House members 
to a gross population of 4,003,216, or one 
to each 38,492 persons. Thus it can be 
seen that the rural dwellers not only 
would have a majority in the House of 2 
to 1, but also would retain more repre- 
sentation per Capita. 

The challenge to redistrict is strong. 
Failure to reapportion, Sadler declares, 
is “a violation of our oath.” When 
enough citizens become aroused to the 
injustice of this neglect of public duty, 
action will be forced. It is long overdue. 

















BLACK MARKET MONKEYS 


JOHN WATSON 


right. Because a man can make out 

fairly well without a monkey. If 
he wants one today and don’t get it by 
tomorrow, like as not he’s clean forgot 
about it the next day. But snuff—that’s 
somethin else again. And women don’t 
forget as quick as men, and they don’t 
forgive. 

If a stranger comes up to you and offers 
to sell you a monkey for a hundred dol- 
lars and you buy that monkey, you got 
nobody to blame but yourself. Especially 
when you know the man is overcharg- 
ing you and selling on the black market. 
And besides that, this here dandy 
with store-bought clothes on ain’t even 
brought the monkey along. It ain’t even 
in the United States yet. You got nobody 
to blame but yourself. 

Anyhow, it was the snuff that he 
started out sellin the first three days, 
because that’s how long it took him to 
pay a call at ever tenant farm in Chap- 
arral County. Then two days sellin 
monkeys at them same farms. That didn’t 
take so long, because he done already 
knowed the route, and besides, the mon- 
keys sold faster. The way Aunt Dode 
explained it later, he must of allowed 


S HO NOW. Monkeys — that’s all 
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hisself the sixth day to tromp the floor- 
board of that 1929 Ford of his’n, because 
it would take eight or ten hours to get 
across the state line in any direction un- 
less he wanted to head out in the Gulf 
of Mexico. That would give him Sunday 
to rest if he was a God-fearin man. 

But as I was fixin to tell you, he drove 
up to Uncle Deck’s place about the mid- 
dle of the mornin and Aunt Dode called 
the dogs off of him and he come on in 
and set down on the front gallery. 

“Stranger in these parts, ain’t you?” 
said Aunt Dode. 

““Not exactly,” said the man. “Home’s 
in Austin. Been in Texas all my life ex- 
cept the last three years. Marines. South 
Pacific.” 

When she reached for the stick of 
wood by her chair, I guess he thought 
he better make haste and correct that 
barefaced lie, because Aunt Dode wasn’t 
nobody’s fool, she could tell he wasn’t no 
Texan. 

Anyhow, she chunked the stick of 
wood at one of the pot-likker hounds 
that had crope up behind the stranger’s 
chair and was sniffin at the seat of his 
britches. It never touched neither the 
dog nor the stranger, but they both 
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knowed they was up to somethin that 
wasn’t honest and above-board, and they 
caught the hint that Aunt Dode knowed 
it too. 

““What’s your name?” said Aunt Dode. 

“Dudley,” said the stranger. “Just call 
me Archie.” 

“Was a family of Dudleys over in the 
next county a while back,” said Aunt 
Dode. “Horse thieves. But not no more.” 

“No relations of mine,” said the 
stranger. 

“Well, Archie,” said Aunt Dode, “I'd 
love to set right here and visit with you 
all mornin, but I got work to do. I guess 
you’ve heard about the shortage of farm 
labor.” 

Archie said he had and he apologized 
and stated his business. ““How you fixed 
for snuff these days?” he said. 

Well, Aunt Dode almost fell off of 
the chair. Which would of ended the 
whole business right there, because her 
bein so big and heavy she’d of gone clean 
on through the floor to the ground. She 
looked at the man’s pretty blue suit and 
his striped tie. She seen he was wearin 
shoes and she knowed he was a city man. 

“You dip?” she said. 

“Not me,” said Archie. “I prefer cigars 
myself. But I heard they was a shortage 
of snuff around these parts.” 

“That’s right,” said Aunt Dode. “I 
ain’t been able to buy a box of snuff in 
three-four months now. Stores say they 
can’t get it. I’ve chewed up mouthfuls 
of ever’thing on God’s green earth, but 
it don’t seem to give me no satisfaction.” 

Well, that was all this Archie person 
wanted to know. So he went out to his 
car and come back with a pasteboard box 
that had about twenty dozen nickel cans 
of snuff in it. Aunt Dode looked in the 
box and then she looked at Archie like 
a starved hound that you might hold out 


a piece of bread to so you can get up 
close enough and knock him in the head 
with the ax. 

“For sale?” said Aunt Dode. 

“Why not?” said Archie. 

“How much?” said Aunt Dode. Sus- 
picious-like. 

When she moved her hand, the snuff 
peddler didn’t know whether she was 
reachin for her purse or the chunk of 
wood. He didn’t know whether he better 
say it or not. But he said it: ““One dollar.” 

“For how many?” 

“Per can,” said Archie. 

“Per nickel can?” 

“That’s right,” said Archie. 

Later on, when it was all over, Aunt 
Dode said it would of been the same if 
the skunk had asked her five dollars. She 
had done laid eyes on the snuff and she 
had to have it. It was just 95¢ poked 
down a rat hole and they wasn’t no use 
to cry about it. Somethin you couldn’t 
help. Like when a chicken dies, or a shote. 

So she went in the house and got the 
dollar bill out of the Bible where she had 
it hid so Booger Red—that was her son- 
in-law, Doshie’s husband—-wouldn’t find 
it and buy liquor. 

“You'll be owin me 95¢,” said Aunt 
Dode. “I guess we'll be meetin again 
sometime. Right now you got me over 
a barrel.” 

When Aunt Dode said that, the snuff 
peddler took the dry grins, because he 
knowed she could pick him up by the 
neck and wring it like a chicken. She 
was a powerful woman, Aunt Dode was. 
There was muscles under that lard and 
tallow. 


WW I don’t know how she fig- 


ured it out. Because they ain’t a 
telephone nowheres around in Washing- 
ton’s Bend. And even if there was, how 
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could that help? How could anybody 
on top-side of earth suspect that a black- 
market snuff peddler would come back 
to your farm three days later? And how 
could anybody that wasn’t in direct and 
continuous communication with God- 
amighty hisself know that when he come 
back he would be peddlin monkeys, of 
all things? Trying to sell monkeys to 
tenant farmers in Texas. And above the 
ceiling price at that. 

Anyhow, on the fourth day there was 
that 1929 Ford settin out in the front 
yard about the middle of the mornin. 
Somebody must of knowed it was comin, 
because Uncle Deck hadn’t even went 
out to the field yet. That would of been 
the tip-off to anybody else in Texas. But 
not Archie. 

Uncle Deck had even went so far as 
to come out on the gallery and set down 
and wait for him. 

“Mornin,” said Archie. He was pleased 
that Aunt Dode wasn’t nowhere in sight. 
And Uncle Deck looked like he was in a 
good humor. 

Uncle Deck passed the time of day and 
then he helped him get down to business. 
“You ain’t got no shirts for sale, have 
you?” he said. 

“Shirts?” said Archie. “You folks need 
shirts?” 

“Sho,” said Uncle Deck. “Stores can’t 
get none. You mean you ain’t heard of 
the shortage?” 

This kind of set Archie back on his 
heels. It bothered the hang out of him 
because here was somebody that wanted 
to buy something and he didn’t have it 
to sell. Could of got shirts too, but he 
didn’t think the farmers would want 
them. 

“Shortage of dress shirts,” said Archie. 
“You folks want dress shirts?” 

Uncle Deck spit out about a teacup- 
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ful of tobacco juice and wiped his mouth 
on the sleeve of his white shirt. “Any 
kind,” he said. 

“Plenty of work shirts in the stores,” 
said Archie. 

“They’re all blue,” said Uncle Deck. 
““Can’t use them.” 

“No?” 

“Not in Washington’s Bend,” said 
Uncle Deck. “Not since Gran’pa quit 
huntin buried treasure.” 

““What’d he quit for?” said Archie. 

“Started huntin Yankees,” said Uncle 
Deck. “Got ever’body in the Bend 
skeered to wear a blue shirt.” 

“I might come back through here in 
about a month with some shirts,” said 
Archie. 

“Hunts them with a double-barrel 
shotgun,” said Uncle Deck. 

“No shirts this trip,” said Archie. “But 
I have got a little item you might be in- 
terested in.” 

“What's that?” 

“T heard they was a shortage of farm 
labor around these parts,” said Archie. 

“*That’s right,” said Uncle Deck. “You 
got good ears. I could use me a full-time 
hand for the next six months. Maybe 
from now on.” 

“From now on,” said Archie, “they 
ain’t goin to be no more human bein’s 
hirin out that way.” 

“I speck you’re right,” said Uncle 
Deck. 

“So why don’t you folks around here 
do like they do in the Malay Peninsula?” 
said Archie. 

“What did you have in mind?” 

“Orang Outangs,” said Archie. 

““What’s that?” 

“It’s an animal,” said Archie. “It’s as 
big as a man and they train them to plow 
and hoe corn and chop cotton.” 

“What’s it look like?” 
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“Looks like a man,” said Archie. “Be- 
longs to the monkey family.” 

“‘Ain’t none around these parts,” said 
Uncle Deck. “I wish I did have me a 
monkey that could plow.” 

“Be the very thing,” said Archie. “You 
could run two plows.” 

“I ain’t got but only just the one 
team,” said Uncle Deck. 

“That’s all right,” said Archie. “Your 
wife could pull the other plow and the 
monkey could guide it.” 

“Sounds all right,” said Uncle Deck. 
“But the dogs ain’t never jumped no 
such animal. Where could I get ahold 
of one?” 

“I might be able let you have one of 
mine,” said Archie. 

“Sho now,” said Uncle Deck. “You 
got monkeys?” 

“Three,” said Archie. ““They’re on the 
way over now. Should land in Galveston 
in a day or two and I got to run down 
there and meet the boat.” 

Uncle Deck spit out over the kuckle- 
bur bush and hit the tumble-bug smack 
on the back. “I’d sho God like to have me 
a monkey that could plow,” he said. 
“You reckon you could spare me one? 
Wouldn’t be puttin you out none?” 

“That’s all right,” said the peddler. 
“I wasn’t aimin on keepin but only just 
a pair to raise some. Be glad to let you 
have the odd one.” 

“How much?” said Uncle Deck. 

“I ketched them in the jungles,” said 
the ex-marine. “Trained them by hand. 
Two years I worked with them. I'll let 
the odd one go at a hundred dollars, and 
that’s dirt cheap.” 

“That’s a heap of money,” said Uncle 
Deck. “I could buy me a mule for that 
much.” 

“But not no mule that can hoe cot- 
ton,” said the monkey peddler. “Nor 
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guide a plow and split stove wood.” 

Uncle Deck looked at the wasp nest 
up over his head but he didn’t say nothin. 

“Five dollars down,” said the monkey 
peddler, ‘“‘and a dollar a month. You 
can’t find any cheaper labor than that, 
not even in Texas.” 

“You’re a powerful good salesman,” 
said Uncle Deck. He reached in his pocket 
and got the five dollar bill and handed 
it to Archie. “When you reckon you can 
deliver that there monkey?” 

“One week from today,” said Archie. 
“I guarantee it.” 

“Fair enough,” said Uncle Deck. 

Well, I guess the monkey peddler was 
a little bit surprised when Uncle Deck 
went in the house and come back out with 
a printed bill-of-sale form. But he just 
thought it was them ignorant Texas ten- 
ant farmers. So he filled it out in ink like 
Uncle Deck wanted him to. 


I GuEss that monkey salesman thought 
them Chaparral County folks was 
undoubtedly the most backward and 
ignorant set of people he’d ever bumped 
up against. Because he went right back 
over that same route where he’d sold ever 
woman a nickel box of snuff for a dollar, 
and not one of them come to the door 
with a shotgun or a ax. He visited all 
them same farms again where he’d sold 
them twenty dozen boxes of snuff and 
cleared somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $230, and he sold that odd monkey 
at ever farm. So at the end of that fifth 
day he didn’t even have pockets enough 
in his pants to stuff them twelve hun- 
dred dollars worth of monkey money in. 

But on that sixth day he didn’t do no 
floor-board trompin toward the state 
line. Because he had done already made 
one mistake. The only thing was, he 
didn’t realize it yet. 
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Mr. Archie Dudley figured they wasn’t 
no hurry about leavin Texas, because 
he still had four or five days left yet 
before them monkeys was supposed to be 
delivered. So he headed that 1929 Ford 
of his’n back out to Washington’s Bend, 
where he had met Sissy Davis. 

Well, if you’re a native Texan, you 
done already heard about Sissy Davis and 
you know she’s the most beautiful girl 
that ever drawed a breath. If you’re a 
foreigner, we don’t want you sneakin 
in trying to marry yourself off to her. 

Anyhow, as I was fixin to tell you, 
somebody was sho God callin the shots 
on that monkey peddler. They wasn’t 
but two people in Chaparral County that 
could do it, and that was Aunt Dode and 
Godamighty hisself. And I speck they 
was both up to their eyeballs in this here 
monkey business. 

Because the day before all that boat- 
load of monkeys was supposed to arrive 
in the county, Mr. Archie Dudley felt 
the water begin to come to a slow boil 
around the seat of his britches. He still 
thought he could swing the deal, but he 
knowed he was goin to have to do it the 
hard way. 

Of course, the trouble with the mon- 
key peddler was that he wasn’t only just 
a skunk, he was also a hog. He wasn’t 
satisfied with takin all the money in the 
county and skippin out. He wanted the 
best lookin girl in the neighborhood too. 
But Sissy put her foot down on it. She 
wouldn’t go a step with him until she 
had that diamond ring in the window 
of Henkle’s Jewelry Store over in Oak- 
ville. 

So Archie bought the ring. It cost him 
that whole $1440 that he had collected 
on his snuff and monkeys, but I guess he 
figured he could sell the ring again as 
soon as he got Sissy legally hitched to 
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him and got across the line into Okla- 
homa, or wherever he was goin. 

Well, Mr. Dudley was crowdin his 
deadline when they bought the ring, be- 
cause the next day that odd monkey was 
supposed to be choppin cotton or plowin 
or splittin stove wood on ever farm in the 
county. So when Sissy and him—the 
peddler that is, not the monkey—come 
out of Henkle’s Jewelry Store and got in 
that 1929 Ford to drive over to the court- 
house and get spliced, that’s when the 
sweat begun to trickle down his legs 
and drip in his shoes. Because the Ford 
wouldn’t start. 

Archie set there and pressed on the 
starter till he near-bout run the battery 
down, and then he went over to the 
garage and got Jake Hancock to see if he 
could fix it. When he come back, Sissy 
had done got in the wagon with her pa 
and went on back out to the Bend. She 
was wearin that $1,440 diamond ring, but 
she didn’t have no weddin band on. 

Jake lifted up the hood and looked 
at the engine and he said Sho, he could 
fix it in about a half a hour. So while 
Archie went to look in all the stores 
tryin to find his financee, Jake and three 
or four of the men squattin around doin 
nothin but chewin tobacco pitched in 
and went to work on that there Ford. 

Well, by the time Archie come back, 
them men had done took that motor 
apart and laid it out on the sidewalk in 
about ten thousand little pieces. And 
when the sun went down, it was more 
of that Ford on the sidewalk than they 
was in the street. 

To this day Jake Hancock will swear 
it with a straight face that him and them 
other men was honest-to-God tryin to 
find out what was the matter with that 
Ford. Me, I don’t pretend to know nothin 
about machinery except which hole to 
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put the gas in and which one to put the 
water in. If it’s a horse, you can ask me 
anything. But Jake knows. 

And besides, all them men that was 
fixin that car had wives that had bought 
snuff on the black market, and them men 
had bought cotton choppers and plow 
hands. Jake had even bought hisself a 
mechanic helper. 

Anyhow, that Ford laid out there on 
the sidewalk in front of Henkle’s Jew- 
elry Store for three or four days, and 
people steppin over it and pickin up 
pieces for souvenirs and trot-line sink- 
ers. Archie tried to ketch a ride out of 
town, but it looked like didn’t nobody 
notice him standin out there on the 
corner. 

Well, the upshot of the business was, 
they had the goods on Archie. Holland 
Jenkins handled the case free of charge 
for ever man in Chaparral County that 
had paid five dollars for a field hand or a 
mechanic helper or a cafe dishwasher and 
didn’t get him. Holland Jenkins is the 
best criminal lawyer in the state of Texas 
—born and raised right there in the 
Bend—and he sho made that monkey 
peddler sweat. 

Anyhow, the Judge granted all he 
asked for his clients. The court ruled 
that whereas Mr. Archie Dudley had sold 
all them field hands which he never did 
have and whereas he had done already 
spent the money and couldn’t possibly 
return it, Mr. Archie Dudley would have 
to work out that money. 
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So Holland Jenkins said, “Your honor, 
how much a day and board and room 
are my clients supposed to allow this 
snuff and monkey man?” 

“How much you think he’s worth a 
day, besides board and room?” said the 
Judge. 

Holland Jenkins looked at Mr. Dud- 
ley like he was the scum of the earth. 
“Not much,” he said. “I’d allow about 
four bits a day and make him sleep in 
the barn.” 

“Fair enough,” said the Judge. So the 
Sheriff took Archie out to Uncle Deck’s 
place to work ten days. 

Aunt Dode was out on the front gal- 
lery waitin for them. “We'll run two 
plows,” Aunt Dode said to the monkey 
man. “You can pull that extra one and 
I'll guide it.” 

Don’t nobody know just exactly how 
many monkeys Archie sold and how 
many ten day stretches he has got to do 
yet. Ever’body was well satisfied with 
the arrangement for a while, but some of 
the womenfolks pretty soon begun to 
complain. When they got down close to 
the bottom of them little snuff cans, they 
wanted the men to turn Archie loose so 
he could go get some more snuff and 
bring it back to Texas. 

Monkeys—that’s all right. If a man 
buys one, he’s got nobody to blame but 
hisself. But snuff—that ain’t no luxury. 
And don’t you go trying to pull no 
monkey business around Aunt Dode 
when she needs a dip. 


























TEXANS 
ARE A RACE OF PEOPLE 


BEAUFORD JESTER 


HAT ARE the characteristics 
and qualities that make Tex- 
ans a race of people—that set 


them apart from “‘natives” of other 
states? 

First of all, there is the spirit of the 
pioneer—the spirit of the builder, of the 
achiever: the heritage of brave men and 
women who laid the foundations of the 
civilization that became Texas. Texans 
were and are jealous lovers of liberty. 
They are proud and resourceful people; 
they are independent in spirit, ever ready 
to fight for their rights, friendly by na- 
ture and cordial in manner; they are par- 
donably boastful. They believe that Tex- 
as and things Texan are largest and best. 

In all the countries where American 
troops fought, in World WarI and World 
War II, the inhabitants of these lands 
soon realized that Texas had left an im- 
press upon her sons. Every Texas soldier, 
sailor, and marine had a story to tell—a 
story of the wonders of Texas. Often 
when landing parties had gone ashore on 
some Pacific island, officers anxiously 
looking through their glasses to see if 
beachheads had been established would 
rejoice to discover that a flag had been 
raised—and then would find that the 


flag was not that of the United States, 
nor the regimental colors, but the flag of 
the Lone Star State, planted by an en- 
thusiastic Texan. 

A marine sergeant at San Diego had a 
detachment just arrived from Texas. He 
roared: “I want all you guys from Texas 
to step forward one pace.” When they 
had done so, he continued: “Let me tell 
you this, you guys from Texas. These 
other fellows from these other states are 
going to help you win this war and you 
have got to learn how to get along with 
them.” 

The pride of Texans is illustrated by 
the story of a father who, desiring that 
his son be polite, courteous, and consid- 
erate as he grew up, gave him this ad- 
monition: “Son, don’t ever ask a stranger 
if he is from Texas. If he is, he will not 
be long in telling you about it. If he is 
not, don’t embarrass him by asking.” 

There have been numerous maps of 
Texas emphasizing her great size and her 
vast resources. Some would say that these 
are boastful and semihumorous. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, they are but evidence of a 
confident pride expressed by those who 
love and believe in Texas. It is this love 
and loyalty which have produced a peo- 
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it continue to shine, and may gracious 
Heaven smile upon the consummation of 
the wishes of the two republics, now 
joined together in one. May the Union 
be perpetuated, and may it be the means 
of conferring benefits and blessings upon 
the people of all the States, is my ardent 
prayer. 

“The final act in this great drama is 
now performed. The republic of Texas 
is no more.” 

Governor J. Pinckney Henderson then 
responded: “This day, and within this 
very hour, has been consummated the 
great work of annexation. This consum- 
mation, it seems to me, should be a full 
compensation to our citizens for all their 
toils and sufferings endured for ten long 
years. Our hearts should be full of grati- 
tude to the Giver of all good for the many 
favors He has bestowed upon us at all 
times and under all circumstances... . 
We have this day fully entered the Union 
of the North American States. Let us 


give our friends who so boldly and nobly 
advocated our cause, and the friends of 
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American liberty, no reason to regret 
their efforts in our behalf. Henceforth 
the prosperity of our sister States will be 
our prosperity, their happiness our hap- 
piness, their quarrels will be our quarrels, 
and in their wars will we freely partici- 
pate.” 

The Honorable R. E. B. Baylor, for 
whom Baylor University was named, in- 
voked the blessing. 

In the crowd witnessing these events 
were old soldiers of San Jacinto, as well 
as many border fighters of the Indian 
wars. It is recorded that tears coursed 
down their cheeks as the flag of the re- 
public was lowered from the staff on the 
south wing of the old capitol and the 
Stars and Stripes raised in its place. It 
was the giving up of an empire, a repub- 
lic that they by their own force of arms, 
power, and determination had won and 
welded into a nation. A republic that 
was supreme in its own rights was merg- 
ing with neighboring states and becom- 
ing a part of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 





THE LORD’S PLAN 


JAMES PIPES 
DRAWING BY EDITH MAHIER 


AY BACK ’fore the creation was framed 
way back ’fore the sun shone 

way back ’fore the wind blew 

way back ’fore there was fire or water 

way back ’fore the moon an’ stars 

the Lord had worked out His plan. 


He knowed how many steps 

each man was gonna make 

He knowed how many times 

the wind gonna blow through the elements 
He knowed the very seed of each tree 
that was gonna make a coffin 

He was of a familiar spirit 

with each drop of water 

with the wing beat of every bird 

with the cry of every animal 

He had formed in His mind 

the scent of every flower 

the taste of every food 

the sense of every object 

He had mapped out with His intelligence 
every path 

every lane 

every road 

every highway 

He had charted in His wisdom 

the rivulets 

the creeks 

the rivers 

the seas 

He had worked out a plan for His every creation. 


I’m talkin’ *bout way back 

way back, brothers 

way back before Babel 

before the language got twisted up 
way back ’fore the fartheres’ beyond 
the Lord had worked out His plan, 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Violence and Discipline: IT 


W. M. FROHOCK 


EMINGWAY’S position at the 
H turn of the twenties was ad- 

mirable. He had behind him 
two good novels, one of them (The Sun 
Also Rises) hailed more or less accurate- 
ly as “speaking for a whole generation” 
and the other (A Farewell to Arms) 
destined to certain success in Holly- 
wood; and the whole list of his early 
short stories, which critics might deny 
were stories in the accepted sense at all, 
but which succeeded time after time in 
nailing the emotional mood Hemingway 
was after, and were consequently things 
of beauty. Writers all over Europe and 
America would have been glad to have 
Hemingway’s past for their future— 
and he was still a young man, with pow- 
er to burn, and to develop. 

But at this point a change came. Up 
to now there had always been, along 
with the other things, a perceptible 
moral aspect in Hemingway’s work: 
what attitude should a man take toward 
a world in which, for reasons of the 
world’s making and not of his own, he 





This is the second and concluding por- 
tion of a two-part study of Hemingway be- 
gun in the Winter SouTHwEsT REvIEW. 


is fundamentally out of place? What 
personal happiness can he expect to find 
in a world seething with violence, en- 
durable only at the cost of tolerating an 
abundance of pain which, unless one 
adopts a religious explanation, is mean- 
ingless? What values could one respect 
when ethical values as a whole seemed 
universally disrespected? 

In a way, Hemingway may have been 
right in his conclusions—or at least in 
what we took to be his conclusions. 
Probably a world in which honesty 
turns out to be the only certain virtue 
a man can cling to, instead of one of the 
permanent data of human character of 
which one need not speak because it is 
assumed to be universally present, is in 
literal fact a hell of a world. America 
had been in a slough of materialism— 
shortly the material benefits would dis- 
appear, and we would all learn that we 
had spent a decade kidding ourselves. 
Certainly this world wherein the iden- 
tifiable goods were few—friendship, na- 
ture, the thrill of action, and love of 
woman, and all of them very transient 
and always under tribute to war, pain, 
and death—could not be said to be much 
better after three thousand years than 
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the world of the Iliad. In such circum- 
stances honesty, integrity, or whatever 
one calls the ability to face the truth 
and tell it, was almost bound to become 
disproportionately important. 

Now the need for integrity, out of 
which Hemingway had made a discipline 
and subjected himself to it, became for 
him a sort of refuge. His work had al- 
ways displayed—as critics never tire of 
pointing out—a tendency toward such 
withdrawal. Jake in The Sun Also Rises 
has had a sort of retirement forced upon 
him; Lieutenant Henry’s farewell to arms 
is a personal withdrawal from the war. 
Now in the thirties Hemingway begins 
to maintain that when you have served 
your time defending Democracy and all 
that sort of thing, you have a right to 
go away afterward and do what is im- 
portant to you. (One can only conclude 
that the defense of democracy and the 
other things whose defense is a constant 
concern to men of good will is, in this 
view, unimportant.) “The great thing,” 
he writes in Death in the Afternoon, 
“js to last and get your work done and 
see and hear and learn and understand; 
and write when there is something that 
you know; and not before; and not too 
damned much after. Let those who want 
to save the world, if you can get to see it 
clear and as a whole. Then any part you 
make will represent the whole if it’s 
made truly.” 

This new emphasis is dramatic enough 
to invite any amount of amateur psy- 
chiatry, and psychiatry is dangerous as 
a critical tool. I can not help pausing, 
however, over the note of worldweari- 
ness here; it is as if we had a belated ex- 
pression of the mood of “The Waste 
Land” and of Ash Wednesday. This 
sounds somewhat like another Aged 
Eagle reluctant to stretch his wings be- 
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cause they are no longer wings to fly 
but merely vans to beat the air. Actually 
Hemingway was only a ripe thirty-two 
in 1930. Actually the life he retired to 
was the least retiring sort of retirement 
the world has yet seen in a man of let- 
ters: hunting mountain sheep, fishing 
for marlin, attending bullfights, and 
shooting big and dangerous game, al- 
ways and everywhere in his goings and 
comings attended by the flashbulbs of 
publicity. All inyall there may be noth- 
ing rarer, psychologically, in his case 
than that he was still another young 
man who had succeeded in something 
too early in life for the success not to 
go to his head. 

Hemingway had taken to reading the 
critics and they now infuriated him. 
The letter he wrote to Hound and Horn 
in reply to a thoughtful and perfectly 
sincere article by Lawrence Leighton was 
insulting to the point of libel. Max East- 
man had the misfortune to meet him in 
a publisher’s office, and got a physical 
beating, the seriousness of which de- 
pended on what newspaper you read. In 
Death in the Afternoon he lashed out at 
Margaret Anderson, who, he says, called 
him yellow; at Aldous Huxley, for ac- 
cusing him of intellectual innocence; 
and at the New Humanists, for insist- 
ing on dignity and decorum in spite of 
the fact that he, Hemingway, knew of 
several fundamental aspects of life— 
death and procreation among them— 
which were not fundamentally decorous. 
It was all very immature and brash, and 
probably symptomatic. But after all, he 
was no more intolerant of criticism than 
Flaubert was before him: the difference 
was that the Aged Eagle was young 
enough to let it get on paper and into 
the papers. 

By retirement Hemingway meant 
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mainly a change of attitude. He had 
never been one of those objective novel- 
ists who delight in the creation of char- 
acter. In all three of the books of the 
retirement period, the central character 
is Hemingway; the other figures are 
there as a supporting cast. He appears as 
himself in Death in the Afternoon and 
in Green Hills of Africa, and in To Have 
and Have Not as Harry Morgan, the 
man who does everything (Freud would 
say “including die”) that Hemingway 
would like to do. In the first two he is 
contemplating violence in the most strik- 
ing forms he can find, at a time when, 
as he says somewhat regretfully, war is 
not available; and he is striving to re- 
port, still with the greatest possible 
accuracy, the emotions this violer.ce in- 
spires in him. Between the first book and 
the second, a further complicating fac- 
tor intrudes itself. Hemingway now 
changes from the spectator, central and 
important, that he is in the bullfighting 
book; he becomes the participant—in 
the last two books, it is he who runs the 
danger and does the killing. It is as if 
he had come to final dissatisfaction along 
the line: to watch killing and to experi- 
ence the associated aesthetic emotion is 
no longer enough; he must have the ac- 
tual feel of the kill and the feel of the 
danger that attends it. On this subject, 
a passage on hunting is extremely reveal- 
ing. The hunters have wounded a buf- 
falo which has taken cover, and are 
waiting for it to charge them: 


This was different, this was no rapid fire, 
no pouring it on him as he comes groggy 
out into the open, if he comes now I must 
be quiet inside and put it down his nose as 
he comes with the head out. He will have 
the head down to hook, like any bull, and 
that will uncover the place the boys wet 
their knuckles on and I will get one in there 
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and then must go sideways into the grass 
and he would be Pop’s from then on unless 
T could keep the rifle when I jumped.* 


This grows more suggestive the more 
one studies it. Here is Hemingway, re- 
porting with scruple the emotions he ex- 
periences at one of those moments of 
tension which fascinate him so much. 
He is waiting to be charged by a dan- 
gerous animal, and suddenly his imagi- 
nation changes him from the hunter, 
which he is, to a bullfighter, which he 
isn’t. He thinks of shooting down into 
the buffalo’s chest, through between the 
shoulder blades where the matadors drive 
their swords, as he has just thought of 
the other buffalo he has killed in terms 
of a boxing image, and he has mastered 
his opponent to the extent that he can 
walk in and “pour on” punishment for 
the inevitable knockout. But now sud- 
denly he realizes that this wouldn’t work 
(the verb shifts into the conditional) 
and that if he goes through with his 
fantasy, not he but the white hunter 
with him will kill the buffalo. If Hem- 
ingway is telling the truth about his 
emotions here, the strange confusion of 
sports involved constitutes a most star- 
tling account of a man’s wanting to 
identify himself with three figures of 
the killer. His wilful placing of himself 
in the way of violence will turn out 
later to be the chief reason—among a 
number—for the failure of To Have 
and Have Not, because it is related to 
the feeling one has, in reading this novel, 
that none of its happenings is in any 
way inevitable. 

Meanwhile, we have here also a symp- 
tom of the giddy loss of perspective 


*Passages from Hemingway’s works are 
quoted by permission of his publisher, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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which overcomes Hemingway in the 
thirties. Almost everything he does is 
exaggerated. The fine spoofing which is 
so natural a part of The Sun Also Rises 
and A Farewell to Arms now becomes 
the garrulous joking with the Old Lady 
interlocutor in Death in the Afternoon. 
The characters, already given to under- 
statement and averse to intellection in 
the earlier novels, now descend to com- 
munication almost on the level of grunt- 
ing. The tendency to reduce people to 
the animal level, always present in Hem- 
ingway, now results in a situation such 
as that in Death in the Afternoon, 
wherein the brave, integrity-filled bulls 
are almost superior, in Hemingway’s 
own scale of human values, to the men 
who kill them. And the gift for semi- 
involuntary memory which gave us the 
page in The Sun Also Rises where Jake, 
light-headed from being knocked out 
by Cohn, comes back to the hotel feel- 
ing as he used to feel coming home after 
a football game in which he had been 
kicked in the head—with his feet hard- 
ly seeming to touch the dead leaves along 
the gutter—now enters into the last 
chapter of Death in the Afternoon, from 
which you learn that Hemingway likes 
bullfighting in large part because of all 
the good times he has had in connection 
with it. Obviously, Hemingway is ex- 
ploiting himself. 

To what extent he is doing so is ap- 
parent when even the careful gearing of 
the report of emotions to the intensity 
of the emotions themselves, so excellent- 
ly done in the Burguete incident in The 
Sun Also Rises, now becomes almost a 
set technique. In the following, watch 
the emotions rise as Hemingway takes 
in the whole grace and beauty of the 
animal he has shot: 
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I looked at him, big, long-legged, a smooth 
gray with the white stripes and the great, 
curling, sweeping horns, brown as walnut 
meats, and ivory pointed, at the big ears and 
the great, lovely maned neck the white chev- 
ron between his eyes and the white of his 
muzzle and I stooped over and touched him 
to try to believe it... 


Here the trick is done by the sudden 
removal of the punctuation, but the 
total effect is familiar. In Death in the 
Afternoon, the same trick is being used 
to give you the emotions of a man who 
shouts at a bull: 


If the bull in the pen below raises his 
great head with the wide horns, solid-look- 
ing and smoothly pointed and the hump of 
muscle on his neck and shoulders, heavy and 
wide in repose, rises in a great swelling crest 
under the black, hairy sheen of his hide and 
his nostrils widen and he lifts and jerks his 
horns as he looks toward the spectator then 
the amateur speaker of bull talk has had a 


success. 


With all this, there remains a deter- 
mination to tell the truth, to discern 
faking wherever it may be, that becomes 
almost pathological. Perhaps more of 
Hemingway’s explanation of bullfight- 
ing is devoted to how to tell the fake 
stuff than to how to recognize the real. 
The same desire to get at true feeling, 
and true things, and how for example to 
kill in the honest and true way, runs 
through Green Hills of Africa and is 
always linked with the problems of writ- 
ing: Hemingway’s criterion of judgment 
becomes almost exclusively whether the 
writing is faked or real, and whether it 
is written simply enough so that any 
faking is discernible. 

Ironically, for the first time in his 
career Hemingway himself begins to 
sound precious. In his earlier writing he 
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mainly prefers direct statement to meta- 
phor, and the rare metaphors the reader 
notices ring entirely true. For example, 
the figure in The Sun Also Rises which 
refers the slow, impeded movement of 
the crowd from the bull ring to the 
movement of a glacier. Now we get many 
more figures, some good like the one 
which refers the smell of sweat to the 
taste of a brass coin in the mouth, some 
less striking, like those repeated ones 
which refer animal’s horns to wood, and 
some as labored as the facetious one in 
Death in the Afternoon which makes 
“the morning glory . . . a floral monu- 
ment of lasting endurance.” The need 
for such ornamentation is something 
new and a little ominous: what worries 
us is less the presence of the ornaments 
than the fact that Hemingway should 
feel he needed them. 

The actual shift from the novel to 
another form of writing had much less 
in it to worry us. The Sun Also Rises 
and A Farewell to Arms are novels only 
in a very loose sense of the word. Neither 
of them depends for its effect on the in- 
teractions of a group of characters. 
Jake’s emotions are the center of The 
Sun Also Rises, and what happens in the 
book makes sense only when interpreted 
by—perhaps rather through—Jake’s 
personality. A Farewell to Arms is even 
more strictly the story of one man; 
here, even more than in The Sun Also 
Rises, the reader feels the cleft between 
the primary and secondary figures. Both 
books have the foreshortening of time 
which is more properly the privilege of 
the drama than of the traditional novel 
—a technique toward which, since Hem- 
ingway demonstrated its immense value, 
American fiction has been striving with 
remarkable persistence. Back in the nine- 
teenth century, when people like Henry 
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James and Paul Bourget were taking 
such distinctions seriously, books like 
these would have been classified as 
novelas. I have some difficulty in feeling 
any wide gap between books in which 
Hemingway is reporting upon young 
men who are in character—tastes, occu- 
pations, age—very much like himself, 
and books in which he drops the pre- 
tense of fiction in order to discuss the 
same materials in definite reference to 
himself. 

And why, to come directly to the 
main question, do we have to consider 
Death in the Afternoon and Green Hills 
of Africa such failures, anyway? One 
may not be particularly interested in 
bullfighting and still find that the con- 
sidered statement, by an accomplished 
artist, regarding the effect on his own 
personality of the study of the world’s 
most stylized form of violence is a docu- 
ment of extraordinary interest, particu- 
larly if the artist is making a special ef- 
fort to see himself clearly at the time. 
We can also agree with Edmund Wilson 
that as a book about animals Green 
Hills of Africa is dull, as we can agree 
with Max Eastman that as a manual of 
tauromachy Death in the Afternoon is 
silly, and still be passionately interested 
in Hemingway’s report on himself as a 
killer. I imagine the answer is that we 
were concerned by the apparent disap- 
pearance of a novelist who seemed to 
be losing his grip. Hemingway himself 
was aware of the danger and discoursed 
upon it for the benefit of the German 
traveler in the beginning of Green Hills 
of Africa. He also seemed to feel the dan- 
ger of losing his memory for sharply 
characterized sensations, so essential to his 
kind of writing. In the books after 1930 
he seers disproportionately intent on 
catching things before he forgets them 
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Where most. of the sensations recorded 
in the earlier books are sights, he is now 
noting smells: smells, for example, of 
the horns of dead animals, of the native 
villages, of the trail where the buffalo 
have passed, of trees where baboons have 
been sitting, of a new-shot sable. He 
tries repeatedly to register the sensation 
of mixed exhaustion-satisfaction that 
follows a kill. He studies out each ele- 
ment in the series of sensations that fol- 
low the killing of a big antelope: from 
the spreading in him of the alcohol from 
the celebrative drink, to the eating 
the fresh-killed meat, to all the smells 
rising around the fire, to the growing 
relaxation, to wondering whether one of 
the natives perhaps does not have an 
available sister. And repeatedly there is 
the expressed concern lest the sensation 
be lost before it can be set on paper. All 
this suggested, as did the various forms 
of exploitation of himself in which Hem- 
ingway was indulging, that still another 
novelist of promise even greater than 
his achievement was embarked toward 
a sterile middle age. 

I am much more concerned about 
these books than about To Have and 
Have Not. I trust that it is possible to 
qualify as an admirer of Hemingway 
without having to admire this poor ex- 
cuse for a novel. Fundamentally it con- 
sists of two long short stories, obviously 
written separately and with only the 
personality of the hero to hold them to- 
gether. As short stories, they may or 
may not belong with Hemingway’s best; 
what is certain is that they do not be- 
long in special proximity to each other. 
But Hemingway, like so many others 
in the middle thirties, had seen the Com- 
munist vision: To Have and Have Not 
marks his emergence from the let-other- 
people-save-the-world mood into one of 
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class consciousness, and the two stories, 
poorly glued together, become a class- 
conscious novel. Thus we get, sand- 
wiched between the story of swordfish- 
ing and the story of the Cuban 
revolutionaries, all the business about 
the rotten rich, with their masturbations 
and homosexualities and promiscuities, 
who haunt the same waters as Heming- 
way’s hero. The great trouble with it all 
is that nothing Harry Morgan has done 
had to be done that way. There is no 
clear connection between the social- 
economic background and whatever it 
is that forces Morgan to kill Chinamen 
and Cubans for a living. He is a buc- 
caneer (not that he is the namesake of 
two very brilliant characters, Morgan 
the pirate and Morgan the raider). The 
book is best read, if it must be read at 
all, as an adventure story. I do not want 
to spend much time on it here. Occa- 
sionally there are flashes of authentic 
Hemingway, as for instance in the part 
where Mr. Johnson hooks, fights and by 
his own carelessness loses the big mar- 
lin; but they are only flashes. 

Those of us who really admired Hem- 
ingway had reason to be glad that To 
Have and Have Not was as feeble as it 
was, and so obviously an improvisation. 
It really proved nothing that we did not 
already know about him, and it left 
still open the great question, whether he 
really could write another novel as good 
as the two he already had written. 


HOLD that For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
which some seem to consider Hem- 
ingway’s masterpiece, falls short of his 
best work, and for reasons which justify 
our earlier concern about the books just 
discussed. 
The subject is ambitious enough in 
scope to make one mention Tolstoy and 
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Stendhal and the much neglected Zola 
of The Debacle, even though it is fo- 
cused on one local incident and takes 
its unity from its interest in the for- 
tunes of one individual. The technical 
problem involved is the one Stendhal 
discovered when he had to write about 
Waterloo: that while the individual sees 
little, understands less and knows al- 
most nothing of a battle, the only other 
alternative is to postulate a more or less 
omniscient observer, with all this implies 
in the way of calling in post facto and 
inevitably false-ringing history to com- 
plete the panorama. But still, the sub- 
ject was of the kind Hemingway needed. 
We know that he felt the challenge, that 
he felt that writing about war is one 
of the great tests, if not the greatest 
test, of a writer. In the sense that Flau- 
bert said “Madame Bovary is me,” Rob- 
ert Jordan is Hemingway; For Whom 
the Bell Tolls is his chance to write on a 
subject he has lived in his full maturity, 
and it may be regarded as a full-dress 
performance. 

Like Hemingway’s other novels, this 
story grows out of an initial situation 
rather than out of the conflict of char- 
acters. Jordan has to die, from the start, 
because the stupid inefficiency and po- 
litical maundering of the people on 
his side have to kill him. Golz is a good 
and intelligent soldier, and Golz has 
good reasons for putting Jordan in this 
fix, but Golz is not good enough to de- 
feat the Fascists and his own side also; 
the irreparable lack of cohesion, the in- 
subordinate and loose-tongued individ- 
ualism, and the treachery of comrades 
in arms must throttle the offensive as 
surely as Jordan must blow the bridge. 
And if the offensive fails, Jordan will 
die. 

In contrast with the mood of the 
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earlier novels, however, the essential 
mood of the book is tragic. The char- 
acters are caught in a box from which 
there is no exit except through the in- 
evitable violent catastrophe. We, the 
readers, know from the start what Rob- 
ert Jordan suspects but hopes is not 
true, what he must as long as possible 
refuse to believe: that this is the last 
bridge he can ever destroy, that the role 
in which he has cast himself leads 
straight to the final and complete solu- 
tion. The atmosphere—maintained by 
Hemingway at times through such an 
illegitimate device as the business of 
what Pilar sees in Robert’s palm—is one 
of rapidly gathering storm, heightened 
and driven home by the destruction of 
El Sordo’s group, the defection of Pablo, 
the threatened defection of Pilar. 
Admittedly the tragedy of the book 
is, in William Empson’s sense, pastoral. 
The characters, Jordan included, are all 
simpler personalities than is the reader, 
and fail for this reason to give the reader 
any feeling that these are people entirely 
like himself. I suppose that this makes 
them swains—but certainly not com- 
pletely creatures of an imaginative con- 
vention. Like Steinbeck’s Joads they all 
understand, at least in part, that a Force 
is driving them to the catastrophe. Jor- 
dan has the rich understanding of his 
plight that marks the tragic hero, even 
though he is unable to put in words— 
he is a writer who like Hemingway be- 
comes completely tongue-tied at times 
—his whole conception of why it is 
basically right for him to be where he 
is. And at the end, his understanding of 
the story becomes one with the reader’s, 
so that the tragic irony—the discrep- 
ancy between the hero’s understanding 
of his misfortune and the audience’s 
understanding of it—is resolved. The 
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reader has no trouble in identifying him- 
self satisfactorily with Jordan through 
their common humanity; he admits that, 
in true fact, this man’s death diminishes 
him; pity and terror are legitimatized. 
Thus our emphasis falls less on pastoral 
than on tragedy. 

Meanwhile, the treatment of time is 
dramatic, and lends itself to the build- 
ing of tragedy. I have no doubt that 
Hemingway was “writing for Holly- 
wood,” and that one reason for keeping 
everything in this book within the scope 
of four highly-packed days was his wish 
to be sure the action of the script would 
not drag. It still remains that this is a 
way of securing a maximum of dra- 
matic impact on the reader. What the 
American novel has done to time since 
1930 is matter for special study. Faulk- 
ner, for example, has managed a tele- 
scoping of time which removes him al- 
most from the same world in which Dos 
Passos and Tom Wolfe did their writ- 
ing. The reader is focused, in Heming- 
way here as in Faulkner, on the actual 
moment of the story, almost on the line 
at which the future joins the present; 
his apprehensions center always on what 
is going to happen in the moment next 
to come. What is past is handled by 
movie flashbacks; it is not significant for 
itself but only for the meaning which it 
adds to the present action. This is sig- 
nificant, rather than astronomical, time. 
We have to accept the fiction, as Rob- 
ert Jordan wants to accept it when he 
is with Maria, that a man can live out 
the meaning of his lifetime in a few 
revolutions of the hour-hand. It is a 
fiction, a time-concept, by the way, 
which we accept unquestioningly in any 
number of American short stories, in- 
cluding some of Hemingway’s own like 
“The Short and Happy Life of Francis 
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Macomber.” Hemingway has not used 
it in his earlier novels. In fact, the argu- 
ment that time is fundamentally insig- 
nificant is basic to The Sun Also Rises, 
and the only importance of time in A 
Farewell to Arms is related to the cycle 
of human gestation. But these novels 
were written before American novelists 
—Steinbeck, Faulkner, sometimes Cald- 
well—moved into such close alliance 
with the drama, including the movie. 

So, basically, For Whom the Bell Tolls 
is something akin to tragedy, with an 
exterior force driving the characters 
through a swift rush of events to a 
catastrophic conclusion. But what a mess 
of extraneous material one has to accept 
along with the tragedy! 

I have more than a mere suspicion 
that Hemingway’s fundamental disci- 
pline in writing—which still holds for 
this book (Robert Jordan has been en- 
gaged in writing a “true” book about 
Spain; the ambition echoes all that Hem- 
ingway has said first and last about writ- 
ing only what one knows, reporting 
what is seen instead of what one by con- 
vention ought to see, feeling only what 
one actually feels) —stands in basic con- 
flict with the necessities involved in 
writing a long novel in which there are 
other important characters than the 
hero. It is not natural, or lifelike, or “‘re- 
alistic” for Pilar to describe the violent 
opening of the revolution and the mur- 
der of the local Fascists as she does. 


. . . Then the two lines fell back and let 
him lay the dust over the center of the 
plaza; the hose sweeping in wide arcs and the 
water glistening in the sun and the men 
leaning on their flails or the clubs or the 
white wood pitchforks and watching the 
sweep of the stream of water. And then, 
when the plaza was nicely moistened and the 
dust settled, the lines formed up again and 
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a peasant shouted, ‘When do we get the first 
Fascist?’ 


Take this out of quotes and it is 
straight Hemingway, not Hemingway 
seeing the thing through his character’s 
eye, but the character seeing it through 
Hemingway’s. As one follows the whole 
story of the uprising, the feeling grows 
that it is always Hemingway talking, 
rather than Pilar, and eventually one 
comes to wonder what all this is doing 
in the present story anyway, since it has 
nothing to do with Robert Jordan’s story 
nor very much to do in revealing the 
character of Pilar, and is much too much 
to prove that the sadly shrunken Pablo 
was at one time a whole man. The fact 
of the matter is that the uprising is a 
wonderful invitation to write about par- 
ticularly shocking violence for its own 
sake, and one which Hemingway can 
not resist. I am not here questioning its 
quality as a detached piece of writing; 
the point is that it should have been 
physically detached from For Whom 
the Bell Tolls and included in an ap- 
pendix. But this would not obviate the 
whole difficulty. Pilar has not only Hem- 
ingway’s way of seeing things; she also 
has his aficién, has like him frequented 
bullfights, and we get all the long 
pages about the declining weeks of the 
life of Finito, a somewhat latter day 
version of Juan Maera except that in- 
stead of pneumonia Finito has tuber- 
culosis. 

There is also a chance that Pablo, like 
Pilar, is at times merely an aspect of the 
character of Hemingway. Pablo is the 
man who can see too clearly how things 
are going to come out, who loses any 
fervor he has left and decamps, only to 
return at the last moment for reasons 
which he cannot explain very well and 
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to participate in the attack on the 
bridge. This so clearly sketches the out- 
lines of Hemingway’s own career in po- 
litical liberalism over the years—his 
participation in making the world safe 
for Democracy, his subsequent with- 
drawal (let those who want to save the 
world), his eventual angry return—as to 
make it seem that in Pablo Hemingway 
is expressing a side of himself that he 
could not well put into Robert Jordan. 

Meanwhile the multitudinous garru- 
lity which annoys readers of the Heming- 
way books of the 1930’s now turns up in 
the interior monologues of Hemingway’s 
hero. Robert Jordan’s preoccupation with 
his family, particularly with the bravery 
of his Civil War veteran grandfather and 
the suicide of his father, runs on inter- 
minably. He probes the reasons and re- 
lives the events, fascinated with the prob- 
lem of his father’s cowardice now that 
he the son runs such fearless risk of death. 
Suicide, of course, is a violation of what 
we have seen as Hemingway’s notion of 
integrity, being a failure either to live 
with courage against the odds of life or 
to die with cojones, as Jordan himself will 
die. To this extent Jordan’s interior mon- 
ologue is a continuation of the longer 
discussion of courage that has always be- 
mused Hemingway, and the subject has 
grown on him just as boyhood reminis- 
cence has grown on him—compare Jor- 
dan’s verbose flashbacks to American 
boyhood with the brief one in The Sun 
Also Rises where Jake remembers how he 
felt after the high school football game. 
The fact of the matter seems to be that 
over the years Hemingway, whose earlier 
work had been extremely reticent even 
when the basic material—especially in 
the early short stories—was palpably au- 
tobiographical, has given way to the ro- 
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mantic need for confession, has recome 
an homme qui se raconte. 

This is too bad, because all this is just 
another way of saying that Hemingway’s 
personality, his basic exhibitionism, foils 
his intent as artist. Obviously the great 
departure of this book from his earlier 
ones is that here he is attempting a work 
with scope enough to hold important 
characters other than himself. He has 
not tried this before. Nick Adams in the 
short stories, Jake, Frederic Henry, and 
Harry Morgan are, as I have already 
pointed out, in one way or another facets 
of Hemingway’s public personality; but 
this does not seem particularly illegiti- 
mate in the respective situations in which 
they appear. In For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
on the other hand, there is a feeling al- 
most of frustration as the author peeks in 
turn out of each of his major characters. 
The people who stand alone are the minor 
ones: Sordo, Anselmo, Agustin, Karkov. 
The less we see the character, the less he 
looks like Hemingway. 

Except, of course, Maria. The obsession 
to write about sex has grown in propor- 
tion to the size of Hemingway’s books, 
and less appropriate to the stories as it has 
grown. What there is of sex in The Sun 
Also Rises is entirely necessary to the 
story and thus appropriate; in A Farewell 
to Arms it is basic to the plot and thus 
unobjectionable as matter, even though 
the manner has at times been criticized 
as adolescent. By the time we get to To 
Have and Have Not, however, the bed 
passages come in because the author wants 
them rather than from any necessity of 
his art; and finally in the latest novel 
Hemingway simply lets the war go hang 
during the intervals of the sleeping bag. 
I do not deny that there is some poign- 
ance in Jordan’s experience. He has 
waited until the eve of death to discover 


a good thing, and having found it, must 
now lose it. But these entr’acts of the 
tragedy use up very nearly a quarter of 
the book. Here again, Hemingway’s per- 
sonal interests intrude upon the story; 
personality and basic discipline clash. 
One regrets these things because other- 
wise the book is so good. The chapter re- 
lating how Sordo and his companions 
make their last stand is one of the clean, 
hard, sharp-focused jobs that Heming- 
way does at his best. The actual blowing 
of the bridge is as successful as the Bur- 
guete episode in The Sun Also Rises. 
The testimony of the book points not 
to a decline, but to the failure of certain 
powers to develop. The long list of rea- 
sons why American novelists peter out 
after brilliant beginnings, which Hem- 
ingway compiled at the behest of the 
German admirer in the first pages of 
Green Hills of Africa, contains nothing 
especially applicable to his own case. 
From the beginning he has been con- 
cerned less with the relations between 
human beings than with the relations be- 
tween himself—or some projection of 
himself—and a harsh and mainly alien 
universe, in which violence, suffering and 
death are the rule, and which, in terms of 
what the human being expects of it, stub- 
bornly refuses to make sense. This pre- 
occupation could and did make for the 
writing of good books, but For Whom 
the Bell Tolls is not of their number. 
Thus we are brought finally to con- 
clude that the best Hemingway was the 
Hemingway we imitated for a genera- 
tion, even though we imitated him for 
the wrong reasons. The sad corollary is 
that this forces us to class the later Hem- 
ingway as one of the more successful 
imitators of the Hemingway who con- 
trived the ride to Burguete and Frederic 
Henry’s retreat from war to love. 





LISANDRO POZO AND THE SOIL 


OSCAR CASTRO Z 
TRANSLATED BY ALEXANDER B. MORRIS 


been friends always. There exists 
a profound sympathy between 
them for which there is no precise word. 
Lisandro “feels” the soil. He kisses it 
with his eyes and with his feet. Each 
furrow, each dike, each humble shrine 
which grows, embellishing the brown 
bosom with its little cross of gold, is 
familiar to him; and they form the al- 
phabet of his devotion. The man has a 
paternal solicitude for this great daugh- 
ter who awakens every morning wrapped 
up in her gray scarf of mist, and who 
in the afternoons needs a chorus of crick- 
ets so that she may sleep in peace. To 
Lisandro the soil seems to be a lover to 
whom he remains faithful. He feels a 
deep and silent pleasure in opening the 
gates of the canal so that the water, 
singing, may extend its loving tongue 
over the parched fields. And in the late 
afternoons, when the sky is a great pale 
sapphire, he looks with who knows what 
intimate delight at the first star, reflected 
in the fragile mirrors which are scattered 
over the fields. 
Barley, the growing wheat, the erect 
stalks of maize with tassels and hairy 
leaves like the ears of the Devil; all this 
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is what the earth delivers in exchange for 
Lisandro’s care. All this, and a sound of 
harps, a galloping of the free wind, a 
juicy aroma of the fields, a sensation of 
things pure and strong. Because the earth, 
a thousand times possessed, is always a 
sweetheart for plain and simple hearts. 
The bottomland, turned by the plows, 
dented by the hoofs of animals, cut with 
the shining spades and steel hoes, possesses 
always a new purity, an unnamed aroma 
like the pure breath of a maid. 

The dark earth, the earth of God, 
crossed with vegetable substances, pays 
back always a hundred to one the grain 
which is sown in it. And this earth has 
an owner who neither knows it nor loves 
it: a man for whom each shoot, each ear 
of corn is a gold coin and nothing more: 
a coin made by men to buy the labor of 
men and the sweat of oppressed brows. 

For Lisandro these things do not 
count. He has never thought of any of 
this as belonging to him. Wheat, yes, 
yellow wheat bursting in abundance, 
though there may be hunger in his home. 
And corn also, though each grain may 
fall, minted coin, into an already full 
box which is not his. But what does it 
matter? What of it, sir? if he has worked 
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the fields during seventy years as if they 
were an inheritance received from his 
father? He too is like the holy earth 
which gives fruits and grain, potatoes 
and seeds, without asking what mouth 
there will be to enjoy their savor. It is 
the destiny of the soil, and the destiny 
of the man bred from the soil, just like 
one stalk more. 

But this man has a story, and it will 
be necessary to tell it. I know that it 
would fit within the words that might 
be held in my fist, if it were possible to 
pick up words in the hands like seeds. 
Lisandro was born close to the very field 
that he is now working. His father wished 
that the soil should never lack furrows 
nor hands to work it. And he left seven 
sons, strong and dark, like models in 
clay, without counting four daughters 
with powerful frames and generous 
breasts. Afterward Papa Lisandro died, 
and they buried him under the living 
soil so that it could suck from him the 
last juices which were in his bones and 
in his flesh. 

In exchange for these two hands which 
would no longer have to push the plow, 
today fourteen stout arms are curved 
over the fields to gather their fruits or 
to let them fall into the open furrows. 
An elemental and endless task! To sow 
and to gather, to gather and to sow, 
under all skies, with identical movements 
and identical postures. 

Docile before his destiny, Lisandro 
was a farmer. The furrow was for him 
an easy handwriting because, besides 
having learned it, he has known it since 
he first opened his eyes, even since he 
was no more than a germ in his mother’s 
womb. And he followed after the sleepy 
and resigned oxen from sun to sun: he 
came in in the afternoons to eat his bread 
beside the brazier, as had done before him 
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all those who had gone before. He arose 
each morning with the crowing of the 
cock: and he went about over the soil, 
parched by summer, over the winter 
mud, over the white frosts of August and 
over the dews of December. 

One day in his fiery youth the eyes of 
a woman had enkindled him. Red fuch- 
sias burst forth from the humid soil of 
his heart. He was consumed at night with 
insomnia. He learned to wash his cal- 
loused hands carefully, to grease his 
moustache, to dance the cueca with gal- 
lantry, and to speak words of love. And 
one night, beneath a witching moon 
which silvered the river and sifted down 
through the new green of the cotton- 
woods, he felt moist and burning lips 
against his and knew himself to be a 
man: and he returned to his home sing- : 
ing softly, as though conversing with 
the crickets and with the wind which 
played its lyres among the leaves. 

From the depth of that dark soil 
which was Amalia, his wife, began to 
spring forth new shoots, one by one, 
year after year, with that unconscious 
and profound seriousness of a field well 
fertilized. Eight children and a serious 
illness in fifteen years of marriage ex- 
hausted the vital reserves of the woman, 
and one morning Lisandro, with his four 
older sons, carried her to the poor ceme- 
tery of the village, where she now lies 
under a time-eaten cross. 

By fortune or by misfortune, so said 
Lisandro when he heard the news, 
Amalia had had a “slipper” at her second 
delivery. She was named Amalia after 
her mother, and from her inherited 
the timid smile, the scanty speech and 
the silent activity. Though the mother 
was gone, it seemed that nothing had 
changed around the place. The men al- 
ways found their lunch ready, and the 
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maté over the mouth of the steaming 
kettle, upon returning from their daily 
tasks. 

This is the whole story of a man, a 
story without other dating than that of 
the leaves of the cottonwoods, without 
other pleasures than the smoking of a 
leaf cigarette under the shade of the wil- 
lows, without other religion than that of 
producing bread for others. 


UT IN THE COUNTRY it sometimes 
happens that a river overflows its 
banks, tearing up the sown fields. It 
often happens that a frozen tempest 
withers the tender shoots which but re- 
cently began to seek the light. Or it hap- 
pens that a malign deluge pours down 
without warning when the wheat is in 
sheaf on the threshing floors, rotting the 
ears. Flood, frost and destructive rain, 
misfortune came also to visit Lisandro. 
The oldest son, Eleuterio, wearied one 
day of devouring with his eyes the same 
countryside, left with a recruited crew 
for the nitrate works in the north. Later 
a letter from him arrived which, between 
blots and mistakes in writing, brought 
good news. The north offered many jobs 
at good pay. By way of illustration, he 
sent a draft for fifty pesos—a fortune! 
Those lines were a golden bait for Pedro 
and Rosamel, who followed the absent 
one in age. The old man, from the depths 
of his despair, one day saw them leave 
the ranch without so much as turning 
their heads. Death came afterward and 
took away Johnny, the youngest, while 
the army claimed John Antonio, the 
last of the sprouts, who was over twenty. 
At the humble table there were many 
gaps, which Lisandro did not see for salt- 
ing his plate with tears. This breaking 
up made him stay longer each day in the 
fields. From afar he looked at his home 
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place through the smoke of his cigarette 
and the cloud in his eyes. And he bent 
again over the sod, turning it with des- 
peration, as if to bury in it his own 
anguish. 

Amalia, the daughter, always covered 
with ashes, silent, graceless as a shadow, 
did not suffice to damp the mourning in 
his heart. As for Anselmo, the only son 
who remained to him, he was completely 
useless. At fifteen he had not succeeded 
in capturing either the knowledge or the 
patience of a countryman. He liked to 
run around, through the immense gar- 
dens, chasing harvest flies or horse flies, 
or swimming in the river with other wild 
animals of his age. Rather than being a 
help, he was a hindrance to his father. 

Lisandro tried numerous times to cor- 
rect this indolence in his son, giving him 
flogging after flogging: but then the boy 
would escape into the country for a 
couple of days, eating cheese, stolen eggs 
or wild fruits. The old man decided to 
erase him from among his preoccupations. 

This day he finds himself leaning on 
his hoe in the late afternoon sunlight, 
when he recognizes the foot-falls of a 
horse behind him. Before he has turned 
around completely to see who is ap- 
proaching, there reaches his ears, sharp 
as a knife, the authoritative voice of the 
foreman: 

“Hey, Lisandro!” 

He is accustomed to the brusque tone 
of the boss and attaches no importance 
to the rudeness with which he cails him. 
He turns slowly, and through the heavy 
brows which fall over his eyes, making a 
sort of gray curtain, he looks up to the 
rotund features of the newcomer. Then 
with aversion: 

“What is it?” 

“The owner has just come in and wants 
to see you.” 
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“TI am coming right away.” 

He goes to the canal, fits a wooden 
frame of sacks and branches into the 
opening which supplies water to the field, 
throws a few shovels of earth on top and 
returns to the place where the foreman 
is awaiting him. The foreman greets him 
with a sarcastic smile. Along the little 
path which winds through the field like 
a white streak, carelessly drawn, they 
both march toward the administration 
office, the peon in front with the handle 
of his hoe held aloft like a standard of 
labor; behind, Don Ramon, letting fall 
from time to time a disgusted whip- 
stroke upon the haunches of his mount. 

After going on for a while in silence, 
the foreman brings up his horse to the 
shuffling pace of Lisandro. Immediately 
and with malignance, he drops a question, 
the significance of which the old man 
does not at once understand. 

“How old are you, Lisandro?” 

Expecting some droll replies such as 
are Don Ramon’s habit, he says with a 
little distrust: 

“J think I must be some thirty years 
older than you, at least.” 

The foreman’s smile cuts for a mo- 
ment the red-painted twilight. Then, as 
though talking to himself: 

“IT am fifty. You mean... let’s see... 
fifty, sixty, seventy... You mean that 
you are going on eighty: that is to say, 
in the flower of your age.” 

“That’s right, Don Ramon. I am 
eighty.” 

“And don’t you think that you have 
reached the time for rest? With the 
swarm of sons you have, I’ll bet you that 
I would be in my bed till twelve o’clock, 
and on rainy days I would not get up 
at all.” 

“A poor man has to work as long as he 
can, Don Ramon.” 


“Right; but I hope the big boss thinks 
the same.” 

With this remark the foreman puts 
himself in the lead, for they are now in 
front of the door to the office. Lisandro 
feels a presentiment, and from the depths 
of his heart he commends himself to the 
Virgin del Carmen before crossing the 
threshold. 

The reception is cold and courteous. 
Don Belarmino, the owner, before ad- 
dressing a word to him, takes a full turn 
of the room, strokes his silky moustache, 
looks at the time on his wrist watch, and 
lights a cigarette, the delicious aroma 
from which reaches the peon’s nose. 
Lisandro has a vision of the broad white 
forehead of the owner, his hard gray 
eyes, his teeth, sparkling whiteness. Un- 
consciously he places his own black and 
calloused hands behind his back, hiding 
them from that soulless glance. 

Afterward, he remembers the conver- 
sation in a confused sort of way. He only 
knows one thing; that he has to leave. 
Because he is eighty years old, because 
he is finished, because his sons are not 
producing for Don Belarmino after hav- 
ing come into the world on his land. 

“But I have spent seventy years and 
more working here, Sir,” he had implored 
as a supreme argument. 

*‘All the more reason,” had been the 
reply. “First my father fed you; and I 
have no obligation to continue being 
charged with your keep.” 

“But where will I go, Sir? I am old... 
They will not let me in anywhere...” 

“And your sons?” 

“You know, Sir; they have gone 
away.” 

“Well, you should not have let them 
go. Their duty was to continue here.” 

He can do no more. He leaves with a 


deep sob like a thistle in his throat. His 
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hands tremble. His heart is a crazy bird 
in his breast. His step falters and he 
wishes that he could die right there, like 
a poor, beaten dog. 

He goes walking away, unconscious, 
through the gardens. He walks past field 
after field with all the burden of the 
night and of his anguish on his shoulders. 
He senses as in a dream the murmur of 
the water, the vapors of the land, the 
singing of the frogs and the call of some 
owl. A drowsy wind moves the black- 
berry bushes. A frightened rabbit flees 
at his approach. And he keeps on going, 
his feet soaked with the irrigation water, 
his forehead bathed with starlight, his 
breast heaving and his eyes stamped with 
loneliness and emptiness. 

Confusedly, he thinks that someone 
has robbed him of something more than 
his body, more than his ranch, more 
than his sons. For an instant he has the 
sensation that the soil is calling him, is 
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holding him with its blackberry bushes, 
its muddy pools and pastures. He thinks 
that it would be good to go to bed on 
the soil, to kiss it perhaps, to embrace it 
so that they might not despoil him of it. 

Ten steps away he makes out the door 
of his cottage. A shaft of light makes its 
scabbard of the night. He feels that his 
forces are spent... 

“Amali ... ” he succeeds in saying, 
and finds himself lying face down on 
the ground. Then it is as if the field 
begins to sap away his strength. Labor- 
iously he turns over on his back, and 
his eyes fill themselves with the stars. 
They are ears, shining ears, which no 
one is cultivating. He closes his eyes to 
keep that dark treasure. 

And then clearly, with profound cer- 
tainty, he knows, before his heart ceases 
beating, that no one in this world will 
now be able to take away from him that 
soil which is his in his own right. 





SEAPOWER --- 
CORNERSTONE OF SECURITY 


CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


LTHOUGH the term “seapower” 
is easily defined as the ability to 
control the seas for one’s own 

use while denying their use to the enemy, 
its full implications are not so readily 
obvious. This is because seapower often 
works at long distances away from 
home, over great areas of water, and the 
results of its exercise are not always im- 
mediately apparent. History teaches that 
those nations which have made intelli- 
gent use of seapower have prospered 
greatly, whereas the reverse is true of 
those who failed to comprehend its use 
and importance. Themistocles once ob- 
served, ““Whosoever can hold the sea has 
command of the situation.” Two thou- 
sand years later this opinion, held in com- 
mon by ancient Greece and ancient 
Rome, was re-echoed by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who stated, “Whosoever com- 
mands the sea, commands the trade of 
the world; whosoever commands the 
trade of the world, commands the riches 
of the world and consequently the world 
itself,” 

Seapower has never meant simply 
warships. It has always meant the sum 
total of those weapons, installations, and 
geographical circumstances which en- 


able a nation to control transportation 
over the seas during wartime. Naval 
enterprise has as a primary objective the 
safe movement of the freighter and 
transport in which are carried most of 
the commodities and men that move 
across the sea. These vehicles of trans- 
portation are not just incidental to sea- 
power, but they are an essential part of 
it. Without shipping, naval efforts are 
purely negative; they may keep the 
enemy from using the sea, but one can- 
not use it for himself. 

Naval warfare is more than the safe 
movement of one’s own supplies across 
the sea. It includes the attack and defense 
of military objectives overseas. For in- 
stance, the transport of men and ma- 
terials for amphibious operations is of 
little avail unless landings can be suc- 
cessfully made on enemy soil, against 
opposition. Thus the reduction of the 
enemy’s potential military strength in 
those areas where landings are to be af- 
fected becomes an important function 
of seapower. 


N WORLD WAR 11 the Axis powers dem- 
onstrated their ineptness and inca- 
pacity to make the best use of their re- 
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sources in seapower. Germany failed for 
the second time to make provision for 
contesting control of the sea by building 
an adequate number of ships. But even 
so, had the Axis powers correctly esti- 
mated the strategic importance of the 
Mediterranean and early in the war con- 
centrated all possible naval resources in 
that area, with the Italian fleet as the 
main striking force, and their other mili- 
tary forces operating in support, the 
story might have been different and the 
Mediterranean might have become an 
Axis lake. Under such circumstances the 
Allied African campaign would have 
faced difficulties well nigh unsurmount- 
able. 

When Hitler failed to seize control of 
the Mediterranean, he lost the issue there, 
and, in this loss, perhaps the war itself. 
Controlling the seas, England had a 
slender hold in the Mediterranean while 
our own power was being assembled. 
Later, with the combined strength of 
both our seapower, we conducted the 
great amphibious campaigns that were 
each a chapter leading to victory— 
North Africa, Sicily, Italy, Normandy, 
the Mediterranean coast of France. The 
story is told in a single comparison. After 
crushing France early in the war, Hitler 
controlled the air but was unable to 
cross the twenty-mile barrier of the Eng- 
lish Channel. On the other hand, the 
Allies controlled the seas, and when they 
were ready, crossed thousands of miles 
of the Atlantic to strike where they 
willed. 

In the Pacific, with local control of 
the sea, Japan was able to capture Singa- 
pore, the East Indies, the Solomons, and 
to threaten Australia itself. When she 
lost this control she was unable to send 
men and supplies and ships to the aid 
of Okinawa—doorstep and key to the 


home islands. Before we broke Japan’s 
seapower, our range of operation was 
limited. As we reduced Japan’s navy, 
and as our own ranged more and more 
freely, it became possible not only to 
skip long distances, but to skip whole 
operations. Because of the effects of sea- 
power, our landings in Leyte and Lin- 
gayen were ahead of schedule. Lack of 
ability to move on the sea prevented the 
Japanese from exploiting their strength 
in the Philippines, and from satisfac- 
torily reinforcing their troops at our 
point of attack. Control of the sea made 
it possible for us to move past many 
islands and through many waters which 
were in the hands of the enemy. 
Seapower permits multiple use of the 
same force. A small army becomes in 
effect many armies. With a handful of 
divisions, the Pacific Area forces swept 
westward across the Central Pacific, and 
General MacArthur’s northward. In the 
islands of the Pacific the Japanese had a 
strong numerical superiority; but, with- 
out freedom to move at sea, a large por- 
tion of those troops did not get into 
combat. Where our strategy did not re- 
quire attack, we left them behind, with 
the result that as far as the issues of war 
were concerned, these troops might as 
well not have existed. They were, indeed, 
a liability to Japan in the drain upon her 
supplies and the dispersal of her strength. 
Without seapower the Japanese legions 
were helpless. With seapower, our few 
divisions were superior to the many that 
opposed them. At the war’s end, tens of 
thousands of Japanese in New Britain, 
the Marshalls, Truk, Mindanao, the East 
Indies, and elsewhere surrendered with- 
out having struck a blow to assist their 
comrades who were destroyed from Ta- 
rawa to Okinawa. Together they could 
have overwhelmed the handful of divi- 
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sions we employed. Divided and en- 
meshed in the unseen ceaseless coils of 
our seapower, they were helpless and 
impotent onlookers to the disaster that 
befell their homeland. 

So it was that those nations who have 
traditionally failed to understand sea- 
power again lost another gamble for 
world control. A critical study of Ger- 
man naval strategy and tactical opera- 
tions in World Wars I and II will reveal 
many violations of the fundamental 
principles of warfare which contributed 
heavily to ultimate defeat. It is too much 
to hope that possible enemies of the fu- 
ture will again make the same mistakes. 


WW Is one contest that it is unde- 
sirable to play on the home 
grounds. Without a Navy there would 
be no use for an Army unless the United 
States elects to fight any future war on 
its own soil. The geography of our 
country determines our dependence on 
seapower to avert war by our demon- 
strated ability to carry the fight to any 
attacker, and to win war by preventing 
access to the nation by enemy forces, 
and by applying our combined military 
force into the enemy’s territory. The 
United States is essentially an island. It 
can only be seriously attacked from 
overseas, for even if the country could 
be bombarded by trans-Polar missiles, 
the decisive feature of war still adheres 
to the pattern of assault in force—in- 
vasion and occupation. 

And, until aircraft can economically 
carry whole divisions and land them at 
will despite terrain, weather, and artil- 
lery—and maintain an unbroken line of 
supply in overwhelming quantity of 
replacements and munitions—seapower 
expressed in ships can alone keep war 
from American soil and carry it to the 
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enemy’s territory. This does not over- 
look the fact that a part of airpower— 
a highly specialized part—has become an 
essential part of seapower. Carrier-based 
aviation is still the only means of pro- 
viding a mobile, tactical airforce at dis- 
tances far removed from prepared air- 
bases. 

The United States is an island—a ver- 
itable Treasure Island. Relatively under- 
populated, with natural and industrial 
resources developed beyond any other 
nation’s attainment, a militarily weak 
United States would make a tempting 
prize for modern conquistadores. 

Twice within a generation, aspirants 
for world conquest have made the mis- 
take of attacking the United States last, 
giving this country time to organize it- 
self for the inevitable combat. The next 
would-be conquerer will hit us first—to 
knock out the United States before it can 
organize for defense—unless we are pre- 
pared to make such an attack so costly, 
so doubtful of success, that it will not 
be attempted. 

In this system for national security, 
seapower is the cornerstone. If there 
should be a war against the United States 
by a power possessing no comparable 
fleet, but our match in military airpower 
and long-range rockets, seapower would 
still tip the balance for us by its ability 
to get in under the adversary’s reach and 
strike him at close quarters with our mo- 
bile naval forces. 


IMITATION of armament, once hope- 
L fully adopted as a deterrent of war, 


. failed completely. Can we hope for bet- 


ter results in the future? The current ex- 
periment, the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, proposes the collective employment 
of national armaments for the mutual 
defense of world society. 
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To that experiment the United States 
is lending its fullest support and co-op- 
eration. It has pledged its proportionate 
share of the military-naval components 
of an international police force. But it 
is a corollary to the proposition that, for 
the interim at least, the United States 
must maintain an adequate, efficient 
establishment to insure its own defense. 


In the evolution of an international 
society we have reached the comparable 
position of life in the frontier days, when 
each family contributed to the mainte- 
nance of the police force, but also kept 
its own guns loaded and handy. 


The prevention of war and its ulti- 
mate abolition has became a “‘must” now 
that we are faced with the application 
of nuclear physics to combat use. One 
more rash use of this newfound power 
may be suicidal. We learned that the pres- 
ervation of peace requires action as posi- 
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tive and determined as the waging of 
war. We must still guard against the pos- 
sibility that some nation, or group of na- 
tions, may revert to conquest. In such 
an event, the United States will probably 
become the first target of aggression if 
it allows its defenses to lapse. In the high 
tempo of war made possible by science, 
the fate of the nation may be decided 
before aid could be secured from the in- 
ternational police agency. That is why 
collective security must be augmented 
by an adequate national security. 

In any war, defensive or punitive, the 
principles for success are eternal. And 
the sea is eternal. The instruments of war 
are always new, or paradoxically, always 
obsolescent; certainly they are not con- 
stant. But the pattern of war is fixed. 
The formula for victory is indelible, and 
for a maritime power like the United 
States, seapower is the essential ingre- 
dient in that formula. 
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The Japanese in Hawai 


FRED D. GEALY 


living, no one knows what it is be- 

cause no one lives in a context which 
can in any precise or unqualified sense be 
designated as normal. Men may or may 
not be mice; they are certainly chame- 
leons. Their life-color is largely deter- 
mined in reaction to dominant and per- 
sistent life-patterns which have impinged 
and do impinge upon them in hours of 
impressionable awareness. To conform 
to accepted pattern is obviously to be 
molded by it; to rebel against it is like- 
wise to be molded by it, even if in reverse. 
One always rebels against something, and 
the form which his rebellion takes is 
largely determined by that against which 
he rebels. Historically, heresy is older 
than orthodoxy. Statements of belief are 
commonly formulated over against het- 
ero-belief. All life achieves form by way 
of reaction—whether positively or nega- 
tively. 

If men born in any dominant contem- 
porary cultural group are, in the ferment 
of the modern world, faced with the ne- 
cessity of choice and decision which they 
are ill prepared to make, the situation is 
doubly complex for men born within an 
alien minority rooted in a well-inte- 


I THERE is a normal human way of 


grated cultural tradition and at the same 
time subject to the incessant impact of 
an aggressive, intolerant, self-satisfied 
majority insulated and protected by its 
economic and political power. If in addi- 


tion to cultural otherness there happens 


to be difference of race, all other prob- 
lems are intensified. It is obvious that if 
Jews were as markedly different in race 
as they have been in religion, the exe- 
crable centuries of conflict between Jews 
and non-Jews would have been much 
more bitter. Color accentuates every 
other difference and almost unavoidably 
makes for caste. By whatever functional 
values caste has been or may be justified, 
it is essentially cruel because it rejects 
mutuality on any level, and in rejecting 
mutuality it prevents significant inter- 
communication. Majority groups, if 
sufficiently large, can survive the loss of 
human values resulting from caste better 
than minority groups, who are usually 
without adequate political or economic 
means to civilization, and must either 
proudly starve to death or obsequiously 
beg for the crumbs which fall from 
Dives’ table. 

The American Negro is the best illus- 
tration of an important submerged mi- 
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nority whose caste status is determined 
less by cultural than by racial factors. 
The Negro’s one unforgivable sin is that 
he is black. Without the strangeness 
which inheres in groups representing 
alien religious or cultural traditions, 
without offering disruptive ideological 
patterns of life, and without even appear- 
ing as an economic competitor of the 
white man, the Negro differs only in 
color. No culture pattern is available for 
the African in America except that of 
the white man which he has already en- 
riched. The pressure is everywhere upon 
him to accept it; the means is every- 
where denied him to achieve it. Whether 
“segregation” can in the end mean any- 
thing else than effective denial of the 
right to creative participation in the 
civilization in which this minority group 
lives, remains to be seen. 

Japanese in America are like Jews in 
that they derive from an ancient, well- 
ordered and minutely disciplined cul- 
ture. They are likewise energetic, thrifty, 
and ambitious. They seek both economic 
advancement and cultural achievement. 
Japanese differ from Jews in that their 
group coherence is less religion-centered. 
One expects first generation Japanese in 
a foreign land to be in some sense or other 
Shintoists or Buddhists or both. To sec- 
ond, and even more, third generation 
Japanese, however, Shinto means noth- 
ing, and Buddhism, which because it 
is a universal religion with distinguished 
philosophical and religious history might 
be expected to hold its followers, seems 
too archaic and exotic to have meaning in 
American life. A Japanese can be Jap- 
anese without being a Shintoist or Bud- 
dhist; a Jew cannot be a Jew without 
being a Jew. Japanese further differ from 
Jews and resemble Negroes in that they 
are racially easily distinguishable within 
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the Caucasian sea by which they are sur- 
rounded. Mainland soldiers in Hawaii 
called them “slant-eyes.” And although 
Orientals in America have not been dis- 
criminated against as Negroes have been 
(except in regard to citizenship; though 
no one would claim that Negroes in 
America have effective voting rights), 
they have been treated as “‘unassimilable” 
on account of race. Fourteen states for- 
bid the intermarriage of Mongolians and 
whites. It is this racial bias which prompts 
whites to believe that Japanese are also 
culturally unassimilable. There are prob- 
ably a good many Americans who hon- 
estly believe that it is as difficult for a 
Japanese to change his mind as to change 
his skin. “Once a Jap, always a Jap.” 
Thus, because of both cultural and 
racial differences, Japanese in America 
suffer forms of discrimination applied to 
both Jews and Negroes; persistence in 
discrimination, however, is due to race 
more than to religion or culture. A well- 
trained Japanese-American dentist could 
make a living in Dallas as a technician in 
a dental laboratory; he probably could 
not in the public practice of dentistry. 
Even during the war, a German-Ameri- 
can dentist would have had no such prob- 
lem. Japanese-Americans as such were 
suspected; German-Americans were not. 
The only relevant difference was race. 
We ought to have had enough experi- 
ence in America by this time to be aware 
of the complex psychology of minority 
groups, to whom little has been given but 
much required. Yet techniques for ob- 
jective analysis and understanding of 
such mentalities have been slow to be 
formulated or applied, nor have their 
results been effectively publicized. So far 
as the Japanese-American group is con- 
cerned, the American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations has co-operated with 
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Princeton University Press in the publi- 
cation of two notable volumes. In ““The 
Governing of Men”* Alexander H. 
Leighton, psychiatrist and anthropolo- 
gist, presented the findings of his ex- 
tended application of social scientific 
method to the Japanese Relocation Cen- 
ter at Poston, Arizona. The book is a 
genuinely clinical account of how these 
Japanese, uprooted unjustly they could 
only believe, reacted in a situation which 
was in every way abnormal and for them 
utterly deplorable. Yet their behavior 
was seen to be such as to do them credit 
and to promote confidence in human 
nature. 

And now comes Andrew W. Lind, 
chairman of the Department of Anthro- 
pology and Sociology at the University 
of Hawaii and a resident in the Islands 
for twenty years, with a study of Jap- 
anese behavior in Hawaii during the war 
period.t 

In 1940, the 160,000 Japanese in the 
Territory of Hawaii made up some 37 
per cent of the population. The first 
Japanese who came in numbers were in- 
vited by the sugar interests of Hawaii, 
whose effective growth dates from the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1876 by which 
the United States acquired claims on 
Pearl Harbor, and Hawaii secured free 
entry of sugar into the United States. 
Ready and willing to perform the menial 
tasks assigned to them, the Japanese 
were gratefully received until in the 
nineties, when it was noted with some 
uneasiness that they had become 14 per 
cent of the total population. When, dur- 
ing the first decade after annexation 
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(1898) immigration of 110,000 increased 
their ratio of the total population to over 
40 per cent, public apprehension and re- 
sentment reached their highest pitch. Al- 
though further Japanese immigration 
ceased in 1907, fears were not allayed. 
Resentment in considerable part was oc- 
casioned by the movement of Japanese 
from plantation labor into the skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations in cities and 
towns. Nevertheless the Island economy 
has during the eighty years of Japanese 
settlement furnished them with an op- 
portunity to rise in social and economic 
status surpassing that of their cousins in 
continental United States. By 1930, the 
Japanese were operating 49 per cent of 
the retail stores in Hawaii and provided 
43 per cent of the salesmen. They con- 
stituted over 74 per cent of the farmers 
and 56 per cent of the fishermen. They 
have been in demand for domestic trades 
and services, and as machinists, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, painters, and masons. 
Fifteen per cent of Japanese gainfully 
employed in 1940 were in preferred pro- 
fessional, proprietary, and managerial 
occupations. 

These figures not only indicate the 
ability and ambition of Japanese: they 
also indicate the extent to which racial 
equality is accepted in the Islands. Utility 
to the Island economy is responsible for 
much of Hawaii’s unique toleration for 
its various immigrant groups. The public 
school system has also promoted it. By 
1940, about 65 per cent of American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry over the 
age of twenty-five had completed eight 
or more years of American schooling, as 
compared with only 30 per cent of the 
entire population of the Territory. The 
vote has been accorded local-born Jap- 
anese without discrimination, and has 
been exercised by them without fear or 
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favor. All of the various ethnic stocks, 
including the Japanese, are free to inter- 
marry and do intermarry to a consider- 
able degree. Roughly one-third of all the 
marriages in Hawaii are across the con- 
ventionally designated racial lines. The 
Japanese have intermarried somewhat 
less than most of the other immigrant 
groups, yet they do contribute to the 
bloodstream of Hawaii’s hybridized pop- 
ulation. 

In 1940 three-fourths of the foreign- 
born Japanese were over the age of forty- 
five, and Japanese language and ideology 
were gradually falling into disuse under 
the impact of Americanizing forces. Yet 
no matter what happened to the minds 
and habits of Hawaii’s Japanese, they 
still had their faces. Approximately one 
out of every three persons encountered 
on the street was “Japanese.” No wonder 
a Texan who arrived shortly after Pearl 
Harbor exclaimed “My God, we got here 
too late. The Japs have already got the 
place.” It requires persistent effort on the 
part of an American not to believe that 
genuine Americans are white. To the 
credit of the service men, however, it 
must be said that after a few months on 
the islands they became “color-blind.” 

Hawaii’s Japanese, conglomerate as 
they were and exhibiting every shade of 
Japanism and Americanism, were, in 
1941, well on their way to a sense of be- 
ing at home in an evolving common- 
wealth of races. And then came Pearl 
Harbor. How could it have happened? 
Was it sabotage? This was the easiest con- 
clusion to draw, and the rumors could 
not be killed. Sweeping denials of Jap- 
anese sabotage in Hawaii had to be re- 
peatedly made by Army Intelligence and 
the F.B.I. In May, 1943, Colonel Ken- 
dall J. Fielder, in charge of military in- 
telligence in Hawaii, stated “There have 
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been no known acts of sabotage, espio- 
nage or fifth column activities commit- 
ted by the Japanese in Hawaii either on 
or subsequent to December 7, 1941.” In 
1945, the F.B.I. Chief in Honolulu on 
December 7 affirmed, “I want to empha- 
size that there was no such activity in 
Hawaii before, during or after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor.” But whether made 
early or late, denials were not acceptable 
to the mainland. Westbrook Pegler and 
Walter Lippmann were basing their 
judgments as to the necessary defense 
measures for continental United States 
upon the assumed fact of widespread 
Japanese sabotage in Hawaii. Time fos- 
tered the suspicions in its news reports. 
The west coast states had the will to be- 
lieve. And by the middle of February, 
1942, sufficient organized sentiment had 
developed to produce Executive Order 
9066, authorizing compulsory evacua- 
tion of 110,000 Japanese from a 150- 
mile strip along the entire Pacific Coast. 
“Thus one of the most revolutionary 
steps in the history of a free and demo- 
cratic people by which ‘our federal gov- 
ernment moved and confined about sev- 
enty thousand of our citizens against 
whom, individually, there was no show- 
ing of crime, misdemeanor, or disloyalty’ 
proceeded on the wholly unsubstantiated 
but generally unquestioned premise that 
Hawaii’s Japanese had been guilty of 
widespread sabotage.” 

In contrast to mainland attitudes, the 
military authorities in Hawaii assumed 
the essential loyalty of Hawaiian Jap- 
anese whose lives had been largely spent 
under the influence of American institu- 
tions and culture. The number of Jap- 
anese actually held on suspicion during 
the entire period of the war was only 
1,440; the number actually interned and 
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sent to camps on the mainland was 981, 
or about 1 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion. In contrast to the clean sweep of 
the West Coast Defense Areas, this was 
an amazingly small record. 

The most interesting chapters in the 
book have to do with the numerous case 
studies in which are presented the reac- 
tions of mainland G. I.’s to Hawaii’s Jap- 
anese, and of the attitudes and view- 
points of the Japanese themselves. De- 
tails cannot be reproduced here, but some 
indication of American attitudes is given 
by the fact that during the four years of 
war, at least six hundred Caucasian civil- 
ians and service men married Japanese- 
American brides. Among the Japanese 
themselves were to be found every shade 
of loyalty to Japan or to America. Nat- 
urally there was more intense loyalty to 
Japan on the part of Japan-born Jap- 
anese. Among the Hawaiian-born Jap- 
anese there were those who were rabidly 
anti-Japanese, so much so, in fact, that 
when a group of them presented General 
Richardson with $10,000 as “an expres- 
sion of their horror and condemnation of 
Japan’s cold blooded murder of Ameri- 
can fliers” with the added item, “We 
hope this money will be used for bombs 
which will give Tojo and his cutthroats 
bloody hell,” one Caucasian recently 


come to the islands remarked, “Screwball 
as hell. If I were a Japanese, I’d be 
damned if I would ever contribute 
money to be specifically used to bomb 
Tokyo. Poor devils, they are just over- 
doing trying to be good Americans.” 

When in 1943 the War Department 
announced its plan to induct 1500 citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry into the army 
as volunteers, 9,507 men applied for en- 
listment. Widespread publicity has been 
given to these men for their heroic fight- 
ing. Among other items, they spear- 
headed the rescue of the “Lost Battalion” 
of Texans which had been cut off by a 
German advance. 

Mr. Lind concludes his excellent study 
with the belief that the net effect of the 
war upon the Japanese “‘has been clearly 
to hasten and assist their participation in 
the broader life of the Hawaiian com- 
munity. Out of the travail of war, born 
of the heroic sacrifice of thousands of 
Hawaii’s best youth on the battlefields of 
the world and the fearful pain of greater 
thousands of their parents and kin 
throughout Hawaii, there has emerged a 
devotion of spirit to American values 
and ideals such as the Islands have never 
before witnessed. Properly nurtured it 
can become the dominant spirit among 
Hawaii’s 160,000 Japanese.” 
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Texas Painted From Life 


THE TEXAS REPUBLIC: A Social and Eco- 
nomic History, by WiLt1aM Ransom Ho- 
GAN. University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man. $3.00. 

— to a Mississippi newspaper 

published in 1841, a horseman near 

Vicksburg, attracted by a roadside fire 
on a wet night, found two bodies, wrap- 
ped in blankets, lying close to the blaze, 
and, near them, a tow-headed boy, lean- 
ing against the front wheel of a wagon 
and crying. 

The horseman rode up and asked him 
what was the matter. 

“Matter!” roared the lad. “Fire and 
damnation, stranger! Don’t you see 
mammy there shaking with ager! 
Daddy’s gone a-fishing! Jim’s got every 
cent of money there is, playing poker at 
a bit ante! Bob Stokes is gone on ahead 
with Nance! Sal’s so corned she don’t 
know that stick of wood from seven dol- 
lars and a half. Every one of the horses 
is loose! There’s no meal in the wagon! 
The skillet’s broke! The baby’s in a bad 
fix, and it’s half a mile to the creek. I 
don’t care a damn if I never see Texas!!!” 

This morsel, which the author gives 
place of honor on his first page, is one of 
the many excerpts from newspapers, 
diaries, and letters of the times which 
enliven the book and lend it their racy 
tone. The quotations are mostly full of 
humor, and all bristle with vitality. They 


are the kind of thing you would like to 
read aloud. 

But they are not only charming in 
themselves; they are illuminating. Dr. 
Hogan has selected, out of his immense 
store, examples of writings by the pi- 
oneer Texans themselves (or their con- 
temporaries) which are both entertain- 
ing and significant. They are used to 
point up and give color to some general 
truth. Even several of the chapter head- 
ings — “Times Are Terribly Severe,” 
“Fun and Frolic Were the Ruling Pas- 
sions,” “These Racking Fever Chills”— 
are taken from the words written or 
sung by the people. 

The other chapters are ‘“‘Gone to Tex- 
as,” ““The Necessaries of Life” (whiskey, 
it seems, was one of the most essential 
necessaries) , ““Roads of Mud and Slush,” 
“Education, Both Solid and Orna- 
mental,” “Tall Talk and Cultural Fer- 
ment,” “Fighting the Devil on His Own 
Ground,” “Curses on the Law’s Delay,” 
and “Rampant Individualism.” 

Dr. Hogan could have made a separate 
volume out of each one of these chap- 
ters, if he had cared to pour all his ma- 
terial out promiscuously, in the best 
academic tradition, instead of setting 
himself the difficult task of compressing 
his information into a single volume, 
neatly proportioned and smoothly writ- 
ten. 
The writing, indeed, is so skillful that 
the reader, borne along effortlessly from 
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one fascinating detail to another, will 
probably not realize that it took a lot of 
pains to put all these scraps together in 
readable form. 

And unless he takes a good look at the 
bibliography, the casual reader will prob- 
ably not understand what a formidable 
job of research the author has done. Some 
of the sources that he lists have never 
before been tapped, so far as I know. Now 
that he has made them known, swarms 
of junior historians—and perhaps a nov- 
elist or two in quest of authentic settings 
for spurious hussies to frolic in—will 
descend on the several archives where 
these old papers are kept, and give them 
a dusting. It is certain that Dr. Hogan’s 
book will provoke a slew of books about 
various aspects of life during the Repub- 
lic. I only hope that some of them will 
be as well turned out as his. 

It seems incredible, but, although the 
Republic of Texas has been extinct for 
a full hundred years, this is the first book 
that has even attempted to give a bal- 
anced, well-rounded account of those ex- 
citing times. In fact, it is one of the few 
efforts ever made to present a complete 
picture (or, shall we be scientific and say 
cross-section?) of any epoch in Texas 
history. Surely, the book deserves a place 
alongside that short row of regional 
studies which are not only valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the past 
but are essentially works of art. 

Dr. Hogan’s picture of early Texas 
can hardly be questioned, because it is 
painted from life—the life that still 
seems to breathe in the old manuscripts 
—and because the author, with a fine 
sense of perspective, does not set out to 
prove anything, and does not distort any- 
thing. He shows us our pioneers as they 
were: not vaulting heroes, but full of 
courage—full of rascality too, some of 
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them. But he has no moral indignation 
for their foibles, and no windy rhetoric 
for their exploits. We read about their 
romantic dreams, their bitter sufferings, 
mostly out of their own mouths, and in 
the end, it is just as though we had been 
there ourselves. 

In the whole book there is scarcely a 
false note until you get to the bottom of 
the last page. Here is Dr. Hogan’s coda, 
which I think is out of place: 


So there arose a Texan way of life that still 
exists, even in the face of all the mass promo- 
tion and standardization of machine civiliza- 
tion. Stamina, individualism, “‘go-ahead” ini- 
tiative, pride in everything Texan — these 
were and still are, in varying degrees, among 
the ingredients of the Texas spirit. . . . The 
Republic of Texas worked a curious alchemy 
with its citizenry, educated and untutored 
alike. It took the sons and daughters of Ten- 
nessee, the Carolinas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
New York, France, and Germany and set its 
own ineffaceable stamp on their souls. The 
same process is still working in Texas today. 


As a native Texan whose ancestors 
spilled their blood in the Alamo, and 
who, at this moment, probably has a 
number of more or less distant relatives 
scattered about in the jails around the 
state, and even in a few of the country 
clubs, I might be allowed to add my two 
bits’ worth to the somewhat silly palaver 
that is going on nowadays about just 
what does or does not constitute a Texan. 

Dr. Hogan’s own book, it seems to me, 
makes it perfectly clear that the early 
Texans had very little in common except 
the rebelliousness — or individualism — 
that made them come out here in the 
first place. Their descendants (the ones 
I know, at least) are individualists, sure 
enough. But they don’t seem to be strong 
on “go-ahead” initiative. On the con- 
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trary, they are likely to be “‘careless peo- 
ple”—a phrase I heard one of them apply 
to himself and his kind. It is a fact, of 
course, that our pure native stock has 
been corrupted by hordes of inferior 
races, Egyptians and Babylonians, sweep- 
ing down upon us from the steppes of 
Kansas, and the Lord only knows from 
where else, taking whatever we had that 
was worth taking away. But for some 
reason the descendants of the German 
settlers who got the ineffaceable stamp of 
Texas set on their souls have managed to 
hold on pretty well to their own, while 
most of us Anglo-Saxons have been 
shoved out. If any of us ever shows an 
undue streak of initiative, his blood is 
most likely polluted with a foreign taint. 

Dr. Hogan has done a magnificent 
study of the past. But I doubt if he has 
much notion of what is going on in Texas 
today. When he has taken as much trou- 
ble to investigate the present as he has 
taken with the past, then would be the 
time for him to offer his conclusions. 

But this, of course, is not an important 
point, and no intelligent reader would 
let one questionable paragraph interfere 
with his enjoyment of the book as a 
whole. 

I have two more quibbles. The title 
seems unnecessary flat, and will probably 
scare off lots of people because it sounds 
like the title of a textbook. And the 
illustrations are not on a level with the 
writing or with the printing (which is 
the handsome job that we have come to 
expect from the Oklahoma Press). In a 
book where every other effort has been 
made to achieve style, it is disappointing 
to find mediocre pictures. It seems to me 
they should all have been drawings of 
distinction, like the one by Mary Reid, 
or else really fine photographs. 

—CHARLES RAMSDELL. 
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More Than Imagism 


THE BURNING MOUNTAIN, by Joun 
Goutp FLEeTcHER. Dutton, New York. 
$2.75. 


F ALL THE BRIGHT YOUNG MEN 
who sparked the poetic renaissance 
in the twinkling twenties, only John 
Gould Fletcher’s star is still rising. This 
is probably due to the fact that Fletcher 
did not choose to be the acolyte—the 
little candle-bearer or the mastodonic 
torchbearer—of any poetic coterie or 
cult, even Imagism with Amy Lowell as 
its awesome High Priestess. This con- 
tempt for tapers and torches as a splut- 
tering substitute for “the light that 
never was on sea or land” drove him 
irresistibly from irradiations, ““Whirl- 
pools of purple and gold . . . palanquins 
swaying and balancing amid vermilion 
pavilions,” to rough-hewn realities, “the 
lean bronzed riders, the leathery men 
with the hard edge to their lips,” in the 
iron-gray shadow of The Burning Moun- 
tain. 

Quite a journey, that! From Harvard 
at the turn of the century via the Lon- 
don of Ezra Pound and the Imagists to 
the Santa Fe Trail and the Arkansas of 
the pioneers who “went seeking, under 
the walking shadow, the great light.” 
Here Fletcher, as a barefoot boy, had 
learned from cowherders “with leather 
quirts on wrists, and coils of rope on 
saddle-bows” the legend of the moun- 
tain where the sunglow never dies and 
the lure of “the plains, the unchanging 
seas where men grope for the peace of 
the night” and the stars, like the moun- 
tain, forever burning. 

Maybe Thomas Wolfe was wrong 
when he told us with nostalgic insist- 
ence: “You can’t go home again.” Sure- 
ly this is exactly what John Gould 
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Fletcher does in The Burning Mountain, 
his latest, and possibly greatest volume 
of poetry. In a sense it is another very 
real “Return of the Native” but with 
this highly significant difference: it does 
not end in the acid disillusionment 
which clouded Hardy’s sharply-etched 
masterpiece. On the contrary, Fletcher 
finds in the changeless mountain “with 
its bald burnt crags” and in “the prairie, 
beyond the pale drift of the sedge” a 
meaning and a livingness which had 
quite eluded him in his earlier preoccu- 
pation with brittle images and the sur- 
face luster of lands away. 

It is this about The Burning Moun- 
tain which makes it not so much re- 
gional as elemental and so a “natural” 
for the Pulitzer Prize given, supposedly, 
for artistic achievement in interpreting 
and depicting all-American ideals and 
manners. Accordingly we are probably 
not the first, and we certainly shall not 
be the last, to nominate Fletcher’s book 
for this recognition. 

There are the slightly-off-rhymes so 
dear to the ear of Emily Dickinson lov- 
ers: “on” and “return”; “Flourish” and 
“perish”; “faith” and “death.” Varia- 
tions like these, or chromatics, are al- 
ways the hallmark of the true musician 
whether his medium be words or notes. 
Nevertheless there must be, appropriate- 
ly enough, in “Spain, 1936-1939,” the 
more regular, staccato bark of the ma- 
chine-guns: 


Shattered walls; rats 
Scurrying; night and a cry 
From a child lost somewhere; 
A wolfish dog slinks by. 


Almost any poet, however cynical, would 
say it was worth being born to have 
Written a stanza like that. This is more 
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than an image and the throb of broken 
music. It is a moment, an age, the eter- 
nal ache of things, caught in the sharp- 
edged prism of a quatrain, a poem, with 
all its rainbow light and abysmal shadow 
undimmed. This is magic, high artistry, 
poetry. 

If a reviewer must quarrel with an 
author to be considered critical it would 
be easy to say that Fletcher is still too 
impersonal to be a traditionally great 
poet. His images have grown in grandeur 
and upreach but they are still, too often, 
images, clay things, abstractions or log- 
ical reconstructions sans the everliving- 
ness which only personality can give 
them. Only two titles out of the twenty- 
four in the present volume are strictly 
personal: “Requiem for a Twentieth 
Century Outlaw” and “The Builders 
of the Bridge.” This is especially regret- 
table because Fletcher proved in his 
“Lincoln” that he can delineate and re- 
create character, personality, spirit, with 
the transfigured realism of a Hardy, a 
Housman, or a George Bellows. He does 
it again just as exquisitely in The Burn- 
ing Mountain when he brings the ghosts 
of the pioneers back to the prairie and 
among them 


. many a gingham-bonneted mother go- 
ing, 
Riding the jolting seat, trying to soothe 
A fretting, feverish child held in her arms. 


Even more poignant and unforgetable 
is the end of the dirge for a twentieth 
century outlaw—maybe the precious ar- 
tistry was wasted on “Pretty Boy Floyd” 
but it remains none the less high artis- 
try: 


The dark earth took him back to her wide 
breast, 
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Unreckoning of all things but the star- 
sown sky, 

Having already rocked to perfect rest 

Wilder and bolder sons in years gone by. 


This is the stuff legends are made of and 

John Gould Fletcher is one of the great- 

est of the latter-day legend-makers. 
—Earv MarLatrt. 


Significant Stream 


THE COLORADO, by Franx Waters. 

Rinehart, New York. $3.00. 

IFE WOULD BE much simpler if one 
L never reviewed a Frank Waters book. 
Waters’ books, or at least those that 
evoke the Indian richness that lies in him, 
are better simply read, savored, and ab- 
sorbed, slowly, leisurely. It was thus with 
his novel, The Man Who Killed the Deer. 
It is thus with The Colorado. 

It is more so with The Colorado. The 
novel was sheer evocation. This, the fac- 
tual book, is evocation from fact and 
superimposed on fact—but fitting that 
fact so utterly as to blend with it with- 
out demarcation. 

What all this is trying to say is that 
Frank Waters has written this volume 
in Rinehart’s “Rivers of America” series 
with stunning feeling, and out of his 
full, rich Indian heritage. He has done 
here the kind of job on a river that Cal- 
vin Ross stabbed at ineffectually in River 
of the Sun (the Gila). He has taken one 
of the less-known, if widely reputed, of 
America’s streams and told its story with 
such force, feeling, color, and complete- 
ness that no sentient being who reads 
the book ever again can be long totally 
unconscious of the Colorado and its sig- 
nificance to America. 
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Waters has done this with apparently 
simple technique, dividing the book into 
discussions on the river’s character, back- 
ground, people, and future, with a final 
chapter on the Grand Canyon. But few 
will get far into the initial chapter “High 
Country,” and none past the chapter 
“Shining Mountains,” without experi- 
encing the dissolution of that illusion of 
simplicity, under impact of the realiza- 
tion that he is reading about a vast seg- 
ment of his nation, that is also a way of 
life and a world apart, written by a man 
who is the articulate embodiment of vir- 
tually that entire segment, which he 
calls ““The Colorado Pyramid.” And the 
impact grows cumulatively, as Waters 
unfolds the segment, almost layer by lay- 
er, from. the muddy yellow delta wind- 
ings with the river’s terrific, weird 
“bores,” up through desert and plateau 
to the dark blue forests and on up the 
white peaks. 

It is one of the secrets of Waters’ won- 
der-working that at no time or point are 
the Colorado country’s people ever far 
from his writing and thinking. The in- 
terplay of the people and the country on 
each other is always there, explicity or 
implicity. Thus, naturally, instinctively, 
and accurately, Waters points out the 
correlation between the dominant colors 
of the Colorado Pyramid’s major com- 
ponent layers and the colors that rule in 
the Navajo Creation Story. And that is 
but one, relatively minor correlation be- 
tween the country and the life in it. 

It is without any condescension of 
dilettante preciosity that one is compelled 
finally to say that reading what Frank 
Waters has written here is an “experi- 
ence.” It is that, of course, but it is more 
than the word connotes. Perhaps a better 
way of saying it is that as one reads The 
Colorado, something more, deeper than 
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the blood stirs; the strength that is in the 
land seeps into the reader, to his enrich- 
ment; and he is vouchsafed a glimpse of 
the distinction between what is ephemeral 
and what is verity. 

It takes a mighty book to do that. 
Frank Waters has written a mighty book. 

—ARTHUR L. COLEMAN. 


Shakespeare’s Stagecraft 
PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE, Volume 
I, by HanLeEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton. $5.00. 


Fz A projected “Players’ Shakespeare,” 
finally abandoned, Mr. Granville- 
Barker, noted English playwright, actor, 
and critic, began writing prefaces for a 
number of the plays. These essays he 
published independently in England 
from 1927 to 1945. He later prepared an 
American edition of the prefaces, rear- 
ranged in order and slightly revised, but 
last August he died in Paris while work- 
ing on the preface to Macbeth. 

The first volume of the American edi- 
tion, beautifully, printed, includes the 
prefaces to Hamlet, King Lear, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Cymbeline. The English edition had 
devoted an entire volume to Hamlet, 
with practically identical text, and had 
included in each succeeding “series” only 
three or four of the plays. The Prince- 
ton Press has not merely reprinted the 
earlier text, but with a minimum of ver- 
bal changes has conformed to American 
usage of quotation marks, has transform- 
ed a few words, such as “learned” for 
“learnt,” “jailer” for “‘gaoler,” “‘maneu- 
vers” for ““manceuvres,” and “‘ (English) 
Arden Shakespeare” for merely “Arden 
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Shakespeare.” Footnotes have been re- 
numbered. For this edition the author in 
1935 revised the first portion of his 1927 
preface to King Lear. He also wrote a 
brief preface to this volume under date 
of 1945. 


Reading these five commentaries im- 
presses one anew with the tremendous 
loss to Shakespearian scholarship during 
1946 in the successive deaths of William 
A. Neilson, Tucker Brooke, Granville- 
Barker, and Joseph Q. Adams. But Neil- 
son, Brooke, and Adams were American 
scholars, approaching Shakespeare from 
the library. The English critic viewed 
him entirely from the stage and strove 
constantly to correct interpretations that 
spring from merely reading the text, or 
misapprehensions that arise from modern 
staging. The surprising result is that the 
player’s conception of actors and story 
is so Closely in accord with that of the 
best modern scholars. 

Granville-Barker’s long chapter on 
Hamlet exemplifies this truth. He re- 
jects Dover Wilson’s strange theory that 
King Claudius does not see the dumb 
show preceding the play within the play, 
and also denies the Wilson suggestion that 
Osric is accessory to the plot for the mur- 
der of Hamlet. He reasons, as does Kit- 
tredge, that in the lines of his drama 
Shakespeare always plainly reveals his 
meaning to the audience. Hamlet’s in- 
decent speeches to Ophelia as they watch 
the play together and the terrific lashing 
administered to his mother, the author 
attributes to a certain brutal strain in 
Hamlet excited by his loss of faith in 
womankind, a comment much akin to 
that of Adams. His account of Hamlet 
as a human being, ordinarily courteous, 
lovable, and of extraordinary mental 
alertness, is quite in harmony with schol- 
arship today. The entire discussion of 
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this tragedy is much saner than those 
of Dover Wilson, the German Schueck- 
ing, and many other less-informed critics. 
In approaching King Lear Granville- 
Barker is at pains to refute Lamb’s asser- 
tion and Bradley’s inference that it is 
“essentially impossible to be represented 
on the stage.” Traced scene by scene, 
the play indicates the highest artistry in 
Elizabethan stagecraft. Our difficulty 
in recognizing this grows out of our pre- 
conceptions of realism in time and place. 
The author’s attitude toward Edgar is 
unusually generous, and he properly at- 
tributes to Cordelia more activity and 
stubbornness than some others allow. 
“The Merchant of Venice,” he tells 
us, “is a fairy tale. There is no more 
reality in Shylock’s bond and the Lord 
of Belmont’s will than in Jack and the 
Beanstalk.” Accepting the fairy tale as 
such, Shakespeare makes the characters 
seem real. But Antony and Cleopatra 
“is the most spacious of the plays... It 
has a magnificence and a magic all its 
own, and Shakespeare’s eyes swept no 
wider horizon.” The critic cannot ex- 
plain the “‘structural clumsiness” of 
Cymbeline except on the ground that a 
large part of it, “both of design and exe- 
cution—is pretty certainly not Shake- 
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speare’s. 

Throughout all these prefaces the au- 
thor hammers at the accepted five-act 
division of Shakespeare’s plays, arguing, 
because of the violence thereby done to 
perfect stagecraft, that such division 
must be credited to later editors or pro- 
ducers. He likewise stresses the play- 
wright’s art in “giving life to characters 
in action,” and sees the action of a play 
as “literally the fighting of a battle of 
character.” Some of the finest suggestions 
of the essays concern the oral effects of 
various sound combinations as the lines 
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are uttered on the stage. Although styl- 
istically not the most concise or the most 
academic, this book contains much of the 
soundest and most penetrating criticism 
of Shakespeare that one shall see in a 
summer’s day—or any other day. 
—RosBeErRT ADGER Lav. 


Control of Delinquency 


YOUTH IN TROUBLE, by Austin L. 
PoRTERFIELD (assisted in the final chap- 
ter by C. STANLEY CuiFToN). Leo Potish- 
man Foundation, Fort Worth. $1.50. 

| nee ATTACK on virtually every 

social problem we face is hampered, 
often quite seriously, by many popular 
myths concerning the nature of the prob- 
lem itself or the importance of different 
factors supposedly related to it. Delin- 
quent behavior is no exception as Dr. 

Porterfield clearly implies in this com- 

pact study. 

Youth in Trouble opens with the thesis 
that ‘“‘a real factor in the conflict of chil- 
dren with a community is the community 
itself, and particularly that section of a 
community’s population which is most 
likely to complain.” These latter include, 
in addition to the police, local merchants, 
school officials, individuals who have been 
offended in some manner, the parents of 
the children themselves. 

Judging from the argument presented 
and from one of the three full-length 
“cases” given in the book, rejection of 
the child by the parents is one of the 
most serious factors in the entire prob- 
lem. Normal parental affection, in any 
case, appears to be sine qua non for effec- 
tive treatment. But it is not realistic, as 
Professor Porterfield points out, to blame 
or to berate the parents since frequently 
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they are themselves products of careless 
or haphazard upbringing. 

A second thesis developed by the au- 
thor is that only some young delinquents 
are in real trouble while others who ad- 
mit to having committed the same of- 
fenses are able to pass through the crises 
unbranded by the community and free 
from the vicious cycles of consequences 
that dog the steps of the child unfor- 
tunate enough to be haled before the 
authorities. This argument is based on 
the findings of a study of pre-enrollment 
and current behavior of 237 men and 
women college students. Only three of- 
fenses were found which were committed 
by “court delinquents” and not by col- 
lege students in their college or pre-col- 
lege days. The author concludes from 
this that there are great similarities in the 
behaviors of college students and in cases 
that are complained about in the juvenile 
courts, the delinquencies being equally 
serious though possibly less frequently 
committed than among “court delin- 
quents,” but that there is a wide differ- 
ence in the extent to which the two 
groups are brought to court for the same 
offenses. 

The chief value, perhaps, in the an- 
alysis which follows, as well as in the 
second of the full-length “‘cases,” is the 
crystal clear picture that it gives of the 
manner in which the court delinquent is 
progressively forced into situations that 
can scarcely lead otherwise than toward 
“criminal behavior.” The indictment of 
the community for irresponsible, irra- 
tional, and “stupid” behavior toward its 
young delinquents is severe and telling. 

Far and away the most fascinating por- 
tion of the book includes the three cen- 
tral chapters, each devoted to the ac- 
count of a different type of “‘case” self- 
told. The first case is of a girl, neglected 


and deserted by her parents; the second 
of a boy rejected by the community and 
literally driven into a criminal career. 
The third case concerns a young man, 
disturbed in part by conflicts within his 
own personality, and unaided by the so- 
ciety and the culture in which he lives 
in ordering his life along non-delinquent 
lines. In this last case, Dr. Porterfield 
points quite plainly to the fact that ex- 
planation of delinquent behavior cannot 
be made with reference only to faults or 
inadequacies in the community, however 
glaring the latter may be. 


In the final chapter, a number of con- 
crete and specific recommendations are 
made for organizing the local community 
to cope more adequately with the prob- 
lems of delinquency control. The authors 
of this chapter foresee fruitful conse- 
quences for the “community co-ordinat- 
ing council” type of organization, set up 
with local area committees, “‘adjustment 
committees,” “‘environment commit- 
tees,” ““committees on education and em- 
ployment,” and “‘character building 
committees.” While this kind of pro- 
gram admittedly falls short of the badly 
needed reconstruction of many of the 
false values in our culture and of many 
of the institutional maladjustments in 
the larger society of which each com- 
munity is still a part, it does represent, 
nevertheless, an honest effort to come to 
grips with the problem at a level where 
action can be taken immediately. Not 
only the idea but specific procedures for 
putting the plan into action are dis- 
cussed. 

From what has been said, it should be 
apparent that this well-written little 
book is a valuable and important piece 
of work in the field of delinquency con- 
trol and one that should find its way to 
the hands of every individual who is 
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seriously concerned with understanding 

delinquent behavior and finding some 

effective means for dealing with it. 
—ALLAN W. EIsTER. 


Traditional Songs in 
New Mexico 


SPANISH FOLK POETRY IN NEW MEX- 
ICO, by ArtHUR LEON Campa, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 
$3.00. 

it 1s always good when subject matter 

and author come together naturally 
and fittingly. Spanish Folk Poetry in 

New Mexico is the product of just such 

a happy union of the traditional songs 

and poems of New Mexico with a man 

who has added to his heritage of Mexican 
birth and language the knowledge and 
skill of scholarly training as well as the 
distinction of successful authorship. Mr. 

Campa was born in Guaymas, Mexico, 

grew up in New Mexico, became profes- 

sor of Spanish at the University of New 

Mexico, took a Ph.D. degree at Columbia 

University, and has published several 

books on Spanish folklore and the lan- 

guage. 

The purpose of this book is to give a 
selection of the most representative songs 
which have been sung by the New Mex- 
ican folk. Since many of these pieces 
have been kept alive from the time of 
the conquistadores, Professor Campa re- 
views the history of the development of 
New Mexico to show how closely they 
have been interwoven into the social 
fabric of the region. The chief role in 
preserving these songs was performed by 
the small group of cantadores, or trou- 
badours, who sang for pure love of sing- 
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ing. The finest type of these men were 
true folk bards, who had rich stocks of 
old ballads and poems, many of which 
can be traced back to Spain. In addition, 
these ancient minstrels added to their 
song-lore many of their own composi- 
tions on topics of current interest. They 
were very popular in their communities 
and were in great demand at social gath- 
erings and on long wagon-train trips, 
where they occasionally were pitted 
against rival bards in song-contests that 
might last till daybreak before the loser 
ran out of songs. There was a second type 
of village singer who was more regional 
in his repertoire and less given to orig- 
inal composition. The third type of trou- 
badour consists of young fellows who, 
after gaining some local distinction for 
harmonizing, build up a stock of current 
hits by hearing them on the air and study- 
ing them on records, go to town, save up 
enough money to buy colorful charro 
outfits, and blossom out as professional 
radio entertainers. Mr. Campa, of course, 
found most of his fine, traditional pieces 
among the first group, the true folk 
bards. 

The author has classified the songs as 
four distinct types: the romance, the 
corrido, the decima, and the cancion. 
The romance, the Spanish counterpart 
of the British popular ballad, is no long- 
er sung except by a few of the old timers, 
and only forty examples have been re- 
covered in New Mexico. Of this number, 
thirty-two had been identified with ver- 
sions in Spain or Spanish America, and 
eight appear to be peculiar to New Mex- 
ico. The corrido, sometimes called cuando 
and indita, commonly deals with events 
of striking, often sensational character, 
such as crimes, catastrophes, lives of 
bandits and heroes, fights, and similar 
colorful incidents, It is widely used and 
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is being broadened in application to in- 
clude any sort of narrative verse; a 
number of romances have been made 
over from the sixteen-syllable verses and 
given the characteristic quatrain form 
and names of the corrido. 

The most distinctive and difficult of 
verse forms illustrated in Mr. Campa’s 
collection is the decima, a forty-four line 
poem developed in fifteenth-century 
Spain. The decima, which was originally 
sung to a simple melody, consists of a 
four-line stanza, or copla, followed by 
four ten-line stanzas, each of which is 
ended by a line from the copla. This type 
of composition is no longer sung in New 
Mexico, but is widely used to express po- 
litical diatribes and love themes, as well 
as humorous, mendacious, and even re- 
ligious subjects. 

The fourth type of song is the cancion, 
sometimes used as a general term to cover 
all types of folk poetry, but more com- 
monly used to signify the many vareties 
of folk song that are not bound by the 
restrictions characteristic of any of the 
specific types already described. It is 
commonly sung now. Professor Campa 
includes fifty examples of the cancion, 
which show Spanish and Mexican, as 
well as New Mexican, origin and which 
reveal a great variety of subjects and 
metrical forms. The cancion is a more 
subjective and revealing type of folk 
expression than those discussed earlier, 
and hence it is here that the difference 
between the old and the new world char- 
acter is most apparent. The new world 
songs are marked by a plaintive, melan- 
choly note—perhaps the cry of the In- 
dian— whereas the Spanish songs are 
less personal and sentimental—more de- 
tached in mood and treatment. 

In evaluating Professor Campa’s 
achievement one must consider the book 


first as a collection of folk material and 
second as a scholarly study of this mate- 
rial. The collector is, of course, splendid- 
ly equipped by racial heritage to under- 
stand these folk and their expression and 
thus to win their confidence and co-op- 
eration. As a result he has got together 
precious lore otherwise likely to be lost 
permanently. The only fault one might 
find with the collector is the unexplained 
absence of tunes for those types which 
are being sung today—but which may 
not be sung after the death of the old 
bards, each with his own special hoard 
of songs. A song is only half a song with- 
out the melody. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Campa has since been able to 
modernize his collecting by the use of a 
recording machine. 

The critical and scholarly treatment 
of the material is very thorough and en- 
lightening. The author has annotated 
the poems well, and he has traced each 
one through many other published col- 
lections, thus throwing light on their 
origin and changes. Finally, his work 
in classifying and analyzing the folk 
poetry of this region is incisive and con- 
structive—a real contribution in the field 
of folklore. The voluminous bibliog- 
raphy is also valuable. 

—JoHN LEE Brooks. 


Champion of the Oppressed 


TORY RADICAL: The Life of Richard 
Oastler, by Cec. Driver. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $5.00. 

ASTLER’S STORY ought to be better 
known, and Mr. Driver’s biography 
is definitive in presenting story and back- 
ground. Here is Oastler’s twenty-year 
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fight for the passage and enforcement of 
laws to limit the working hours of chil- 
dren and young people in the rapidly-ex- 
panding factories of early Victorian Eng- 
land. Here also is a lucid interpretation 
of Oastler’s social philosophy—the fu- 
sion of apparently opposed social atti- 
tudes implied in Mr. Driver’s title, Tory 
Radical. 

As a chapter in the history of work- 
ing-class agitation for a better life, Oast- 
ler’s career is exciting enough. In 1830, 
Oastler was steward on the estate of an 
absentee landlord in Yorkshire. A solid, 
respected Tory, he might have looked 
forward at forty to a placid life as busi- 
ness agent for the landed gentry; he had, 
as he said, “‘nothing to do with factories.” 
But a friend (a prosperous mill owner 
and employer of child labor whose con- 
science was troubling him) pointed out 
to Oastler the appalling conditions that 
had developed in the Yorkshire woolen 
mills. Once awakened, Oastler began his 
campaign with an appeal to the public 
—humanitarian and emotional in the 
style of the day, but based on fact: 


Thousands of little children, both male and 
female, but principally female, from seven 
to fourteen years of age, are daily compelled 
to labour from six o’clock in the morning to 
seven in the evening, with only—Britons, 
blush while you read it!—with only thirty 
minutes allowed for eating and recreation. 
Poor infants! ye are indeed sacrificed at the 
shrine of avarice... 


Further investigation by Oastler him- 
self revealed that the thirteen-hour day 
was normal in only the best mills—that 
in the worst establishments it stretched 
to at least fourteen or fifteen hours. The 
agitation thus begun by Oastler was soon 
intensified by the activities of the work- 
ers themselves. So the Ten Hours Move- 
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ment began, with a compact between 
Oastler the Tory and the workers’ Rad- 
ical “Short Time Committees” as assur- 
ance that they would work together 
without thought of party. 


The long struggle that followed, like 
other more recent struggles for social 
legislation nearer home, was checkered 
with hopes and heartbreaking setbacks. 
Whigs, political economists, employers, 
and the new conservatives all opposed 
“government interference with private 
enterprise.” It was the Tories—Sadler 
and Ashley in Parliament, Oastler and 
his friends among the clergy and gentry 
—who with the aid of the Radicals and 
a few enlightened mill-owners kept the 
agitation alive. For more than three years 
in the middle stages of the fight Oastler 
had to carry on his work in prison, dis- 
missed from his stewardship and jailed 
for debt by his Yorkshire squire, who 
was probably influenced by Government 
to put Oastler out of the way. By 1850, 
when Oastler withdrew from active agi- 
tation, the results of the movement seem- 
ed small indeed. The compromise act of 
that year limited the working hours of 
children between the ages of eight and 
thirteen to six and a half hours a day, 
and young persons (fourteen to eight- 
een) were restricted to a sixty-hour 
week! But Oastler’s role as champion of 
the oppressed was widely recognized; 
his work bore later fruit. The story of 
his fight against odds should hearten us 
today as we contemplate the temper of 
the Eightieth Congress and swing into 
the “normalcy” of 1947. 

For this is a timely book. The social 
philosophy of Richard Oastler, as Mr. 
Driver interprets it for us, is compelling 
in its suggestions to us, today. A Tory in 
his abhorrence of irresponsible laissez- 
faire individualism and his suspicion of 
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centralized bureaucracy, a Radical in his 
insistence on social legislation that would 
assure men freedom from want, Oastler 
preached a gospel that can be read with 
profit by both Mr. Wallace and Senator 
Bricker. The author has wisely refrained 
from pointing a moral; he has left mod- 
ern applications to the reader. Our debt 
to him is no less large for that. 
—Oscar Maurer, JR. 


Varied Life of Frontier Scout 


JIM BRIDGER, MOUNTAIN MAN: A 
Biography, by STANLEY VEsTAL. Morrow, 
New York. $3.50. 


RANK WATERS said in his rich work, 
The Colorado, that Jim Bridger, per- 
haps the greatest and certainly one of the 
greatest of the “mountain men,” never 
could be put down “in a book of paper.” 
That was saying much, because Waters 
put down in his book an entire river sys- 
tem, America’s largest, and its people and 
atmosphere and way of life. If he felt 
daunted before Bridger’s immensity of 
color and talent, one can only wonder at 
what must have been their true scope. 
Nevertheless, Stanley Vestal has 
essayed the task of capturing what he 
could of Bridger, and as of this writing it 
can only be judged successful. Mr. Vestal 
is deliberate and thorough in his research, 
as a rule. He needed such care in this 
work, because he had little besides old 
records to go on: it would have taken in- 
calculable time and exhausting travel to 
locate and talk with the few living per- 
sons, if any there be, who have memories 
of even secondhand information con- 
cerning Bridger, who died in 1881. The 
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result has inevitably something of the re- 
moteness that attaches itself to writings 
based on older written words. 

Despite that, Mr. Vestal has conveyed 
a goodish portion of the scout whose 
amazing powers of observation and re- 
tention were so relentless that he carried 
in his mind an accurate picture of the 
geography and topography of a moun- 
tainous wilderness covering several states. 
Had he been less gifted, of course, this 
and other books would never have been 
written about him; but the remarkable 
thing about Bridger was his inchoate 
sense of destiny, the fact that he felt so 
strongly the lure of the mountains he 
had never seen that at eighteen he joined 
the Ashley expedition at St. Louis and 
seldom thereafter left the frontier. 

In the almost six decades after that, he 
lived, loved, worked, and fought in the 
wild lands he had chosen, creating a life 
so active and varied and complex as vir- 
tually to defy clear recapitulation in a 
book, let alone a book review. He was 
scout, trapper, trader, Indian fighter, 
guide, interpreter, ad hoc Army officer, 
counselor, and twice “squaw man.” He 
was hated and feared by some—particu- 
larly by Brigham Young, because Bridger 
discovered the Great Salt Lake; yet he 
was deeply respected almost universally 
among both whites and Indians who 
knew him and valued his qualities. He 
was no soft man—he could not be and 
survive; but he was the epitome of his 
time, place, and chosen endeavor. He was 
an invaluable factor, quite possibly with- 
out peer, in the opening up of the north- 
western quarter of the continent; and it 
may not be extravagant to judge that 
without him or another like him, that 
opening would have been harder and 
taken longer. 


—A.L.C. 
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Half a Million Miles of Song 


ADVENTURES OF A BALLAD HUNTER, 
by Joun A. Lomax. Macmillan, New 
York. $3.75. 


OHN A. Lomax dedicates his Adven- 
J tures of a Ballad Hunter to Barrett 
Wendell, Harvard English professor. 
It is fitting. For, ironically enough, the 
author, who has done more than any 
other single person to preserve the folk 
songs of the South and Southwest, re- 
ceived the principal encouragement for 
his work from the North and East. 

He has traveled over half a million 
miles to collect the melodious accounts of 
the work, love, sins, sorrows and joys of 
America’s people. He has placed over 
ten thousand of these folk songs in the 
Library of Congress, edited five books of 
them, and lectured in almost every state 
about them. But perhaps none of this 
work would have been done had Lomax 
not been in the American Literature class 
of Professor Wendell. 

Lomax has always been “interested in 
the songs of the people—the intimate 
poetic and musical expression of unlet- 
tered people...” He was one of a large 
Mississippi farmer’s family that settled 
on a fork of the Bosque River. He was 
four when he first caught the beauty of 
a cowboy’s songs soothing tired herds 
along a branch of the Chisholm Trail. 

While still a child he lessened the ardu- 
ous labor of corn planting with the heart- 
ening chant: 


Whistle and hoe, 

Sing as you go; 

Shorten the rows 

By the songs you know. 


He listened to the songs of cowboys who 
watered herds in the creek that ran near 
his crowded two-room home, scribbled 
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many of them on scraps of paper. And 
when he started to school in near-by 
Granbury College, he carried a roll of 
these songs with him. 

But it was not until he went to the 
University of Texas eight years later that 
Lomax had courage to show the songs he 
treasured. The English professor to whom 
he had been sent condemned his samples 
of frontier literature as “tawdry, cheap 
and unworthy. ... There was no possible 
connection, he said, between the tall tales 
of Texas and the tall tales of Beowulf.” 
So that night behind his dormitory 
Lomax made a small bonfire of every 
scrap of his cowboy songs. 

But the “phoenix from the ashes of my 
bundle of cowboy songs began to rise 
and shine again in Cambridge,” Lomax 
writes. He was studying at Harvard on 
leave from Texas A. & M. College when 
Professor Wendell asked each student to 
select examples of regional literature for 
his class. “I am worn to a frazzle,” Pro- 
fessor Wendell declared, “with reading 
year in and year out dissertations on Em- 
erson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Holmes and 
Poe.” 

Lomax wrote and sang a paper on cow- 
boy songs. Wendell was elated. He ar- 
ranged a meeting with Professor George 
L. Kittredge, and they managed for three 
consecutive Sheldon Fellowships so that 
Lomax might collect folk songs in ear- 
nest. Thenceforth Lomax had the enthu- 
siastic and effective sponsorship of these 
two men in his work of collecting and 
lecturing on folk songs. 

With an early-model recording ma- 
chine that resembled an office dictaphone 
Lomax set about his venture. It was not 
easy. Cattlemen laughed him out of their 
meetings, cowboys joked about the “pro- 
fessor” and shied from his “blamed old 
horn.” But Lomax collected and edited 
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the first book of cowboy songs in this 
country. 

He captured the exhilarating rhythm 
of the almost interminable “Chisholm 
Trail” sung as the cowboy worked: 


Feet in the stirrups and seat in the saddle, 

And I hung and rattled with them longhorn 
cattle, 

Coma-ti-yi-yippee, yippee yea, yippee yea, 

Coma-ti-yi-yippee, yippee yea. 


He found his treasures in strange 
places. From a fake gypsy lady camping 
with her fake blind beggar husband near 
the West Fork of the Trinity River in 
the outskirts of Fort Worth he recorded 
the plaintive, cajoling cowboy classic: 


Whoopee ti yi yo, git along, little dogies, 

It’s your misfortune and none of my own. 

Whoopee ti yi yo, git along, little dogies, 

For you know Wyoming will be your new 
home. 


A Negro saloonkeeper in the red-light 
district of San Antonio sang “Home on 
the Range” into Lomax’ recording horn 
in 1908. First printed in Cowboy Songs 
and Frontier Ballads in 1910, the basic 
melody runs through the many sheet- 
music versions since printed of the song. 

While these and many of the other 
songs collected by Lomax at the time 
later enjoyed unrivaled popularity, his 
book was far from a best seller. Circum- 
stances dictated that folk song collecting 
should be only an avocation. For eleven 
months of the year he was Secretary and 
Registrar for the University of Texas; 
during the remaining month he was free 
to lecture and continue his folk song en- 
deavor. 


During two stormy campaigns Gover- 
nor James E. Ferguson attacked Lomax 
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as an example of the mistakes of higher 
education to which the fabulous Texas 
official was heartily opposed. He cata- 
pulted Lomax from the University. And 
the lover of folk songs landed in the ill- 
fitting bond business in Chicago. 

There friendships with Carl Sandburg 
and Lloyd Lewis and their small circle 
helped Lomax over the ordeal. Later he 
returned to the University as Secretary 
to the Ex-Students Association, but again 
an upheaval, touched off this time by 
Lutcher Stark, drove him from Austin. 
He again entered the financial world in 
Dallas. The crash of 1929 and the ensu- 
ing depression left Lomax broken finan- 
cially and physically. 

He turned to folk songs. Lomax sold 
the idea of publication of the first gen- 
eral collection of American ballads. His 
son Alan, who now ranks as one of the 
foremost authorities in folk song work, 
joined his father in the crisscrossing jour- 
ney through the country to record the 
songs. The Carnegie Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation offered financial 
assistance. Lomax became honorary cura- 
tor of folk music for the Library of Con- 
gress and began to fill that institution’s 
archives with recordings of folk songs. 

Collecting Negro spirituals was not 
new. But Lomax was after the “sinful” 
songs. To the Negro that means all of the 
songs that are not spirituals. Lomax 
wanted the songs that would be the most 
natural expression of the Negro’s life. 
He sought them from Negroes scrub- 
bing at the washtub, hoeing in the field, 
pounding on the railroads, laboring in 
the penitentiary work farm. His search 
was amply rewarded. 

For Lomax found many men like Iron 
Head. This 63-year-old “trusty” on a 
Texas penitentiary farm bragged that he 
had been “‘in de pen off and on fo’ thirty- 
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fo’ years....I’se a H.B.C.—habitual 
criminal. ... Not even Ma Ferguson can 
pardon me...” And he filled Lomax’ 
machine with such songs as “Little John 
Henry,” “The Gray Goose,” and “Shorty 
George.” 

Along the Brazos River Lomax found 
Dink, a Negro woman busy washing her 
man’s clothes. Encouraged by a bottle of 
gin, she sang the sobbing refrain of a 
woman deserted by her man: 


When I wore my apron low, 
Couldn’t keep you from my do’ 
Fare-you-well, O honey, fare-you-well! 


Now I wears my apron high, 
Sca’cely ever see you passin’ by. 
Fare-you-well, O honey, fare-you-well! 


Now my apron’s up to my chin, 
You pass my do’ an’ you won’t come in. 
Fare-you-well, O honey, fare-you-well! 


There were many others—sailors, 
mountaineers, canal workers, Mexican 
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vaqueros. Each search for songs brought 
new friendships and new experiences. It 
is to “share some of these incidents and 
friendships with my reader” that Lomax 
has written his book. 

Those who may object to the lack of 
chronological order in his book might 
take notice of Lomax’ idea of the way a 
ballad should be sung: “Like a bird sings 
his song. He flies to a branch, delights his 
listener for a while, then flies to another 
branch. No need for dramatic flourishes.” 

Reading Adventures of a Ballad Hun- 
ter is like visiting with John Lomax in 
the comfortable little study of his House 
in the Woods near White Rock Lake in 
Dallas. It is a natural, chatty account. 
To persons “worn to a frazzle” like Pro- 
fessor Wendell by the monotonous rou- 
tine of busyness the book will be a de- 
lightful visit. For it is filled with the 
wholesome pleasures of our everyday life 
too frequently lost in the rush of super- 
ficial living. 

—Lots SAGER. 
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About Our Contributors 


CaswELt Exuis began his teaching 

e career at the University of Texas 
in 1897, and was for many years head of 
the Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology of Education, and Director of 
the Department of Extension at that uni- 
versity. After fifteen years as Director 
of Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University’s downtown college for adults, 
Mr. Ellis is again at the University of 
Texas as Consultant on Adult Education. 


OHN GOULD FLETCHER, a former con- 
J tributing editor of the SouTHWEST 
Review, has been living in Pasadena for 
the past several months; he plans to re- 
turn to his home in Little Rock in April. 
Though Mr. Fletcher is best known as 
a poet—and winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for his verse—he is also active in other 
fields of writing; the University of North 
Carolina Press has scheduled for early 
publication his ‘personal history’ of his 
home state, Arkansas. 


ILLIAM A. OWENS spent several 

years before the war collecting 
and studying Texas folk songs, especially 
the variety known as “‘play-party” songs 
(see SouTHWEsT REvIEW, January 
1933). His major work in this field was 
a book published under the title Swing 
and Turn: Texas Play-Party Games 
(1936). Since returning from wartime 
service in the Philippines with the Army 
Counter Intelligence Corps, Mr. Owens 


has taught at the University of Texas and 
Texas A. & M. College, and is now a 
member of the English Department at 
Columbia, where he is specializing in the 
field of creative writing. 


OHN A. Lomax is this spring enjoying 
J the plaudits accorded his autobio- 
graphical volume, Adventures of a Bal- 
lad Hunter (see “Reviews of Books”). 
Incidentally, it hasn’t been mentioned 
anywhere that a very considerable por- 
tion of this book first appeared in the 
SouTHWEsT REVIEW— in six install- 
ments, beginning in 1942. One of these 
installments, ‘Iron Head and Clear 
Rock,” also appeared in a recent issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


REEN PEYTON, winner of the 1946 
Texas Institute of Letters Award 
of $1,000 for the best Texas book pub- 
lished during that year (San Antonio— 
City in the Sun), first came to the South- 
west as head of the Texas news bureau of 
Time and Life. His real name is Werten- 
baker, and Texas had known the name 
earlier when his uncle, Thomas Jefferson 
Wertenbaker, taught for a while at A. 
& M. before becoming Edwards Profes- 
sor of American History at Princeton. 
Mr. Peyton is a native Virginian and 
graduate of the University of Virginia. 
He had written two novels, both publish- 
ed by Little, Brown, when he went to 
work as an editor of Fortune; and in 1939 
he became a contributing editor of Time. 
When war came, Green Peyton says, 
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To the readers of the SouTHWEST Review who 


appreciate good literature: 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER 


The literary quarterly of the UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA PRESS offers interesting fare. 


Our magazine, kept on a constantly high lit- 
erary level and edited with an eye to readers’ 
entertainment, has made friends and won loyal 
supporters all over the United States. 


Why not complement your pleasure in read- 
ing the SourHwest Review by subscribing to 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER 
$1.50 a year 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
Administration Hall 209 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on 
Foreign Books 


Edited by Roy TEMPLE House 


The magazine presents each quarter an indispensable 
index to the literary and intellectual activities in 
Europe, South America, and Asia and at the same time 
an account of the literary movements of foreign lands. 
It is the only American periodical devoted to the 
reviewing of contemporary publications in languages 
other than English. 

Subscribe now to this unique quarterly for its cur- 
rent of ideas as reflected in leading articles by con- 
tributors of established reputation throughout the 
world. This makes vital reading for all who are in- 
terested in the intellectual advancement of our age. 


Rates: $2.00 a year, or $3.00 for two years; 
single copies 50c each 
Address the Circulation Manager, 
Books Abroad 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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REVIEW 


“T had it in my mind to get an assignment 
as a war correspondent. (My brother, 
Charles Wertenbaker, covered the inva. 
sion of Europe for Time and Life, wrote 
a book about it called Invasion! and js 
now chief of foreign correspondents for 
Time, Inc.) But a most agreeable Navy 
procurement officer came along and per- 
suaded me to apply for a commission in- 
stead. I served as Air Intelligence Officer 
with Fighting Squadron 60, aboard the 
USS Suwannee, at Tarawa, Kwajalein, 
and Eniwetok; then on the staff of Ad- 
miral Thomas C. Kinkaid in the South- 
west Pacific. Just as the war ended I was 
bringing out a book called 5,000 Miles 
Toward Tokyo, published by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. It was lost in 
the confusion. 


“That book was a special enthusiasm 
of mine, and I wish that more people— 
especially Navy people—could have 
known about it. It was about the Air 
Group with which I had served aboard 
the Suwannee and which took part in 
every island invasion in the Pacific from 
Tarawa to Leyte. Many of the pilots in 
my own squadron were Texans, and they 
are the closest friends I have today. Three 
of them are back at school in Texas: Her- 
man Walters of Longview and Givens 
Wilson of Douglassville at A. & M., R.R. 
Zierlein of Goose Creek at the University 
of Texas. Paul Barber of Seagraves is still 
in the Navy.” 


Mr. Peyton’s essay, “Reverend Hill of 
the Rangers,” is from his new book which 
Whittlesey House is bringing out in 
March: For God and Texas. The author 
has remained in Texas to write about the 
Southwest, and is now at work on an his- 
torical novel about the old cattle trails 
just after the Civil War. 
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ENTZ PLAGEMANN is author of two 
B novels, William Walter (1941) and 
All for the Best (1946). Now a teacher 
in the journalism department of New 
York University, Mr. Plagemann spent 
three years in the Navy, and his story, 
“Mademoiselle Justine,” grew out of a 
wartime visit to Bizerte. The writing of 
this story, Mr. Plagemann says, “‘was a 
labor of love, and I think of it as my fin- 
est short story to date.” 


orris T. KEETON, graduate of 
Southern Methodist University, 
completed his doctorate in philosophy at 
Harvard. He is now teaching at Antioch 
College, where he also serves as chaplain. 
Mr. Keeton’s attention was first drawn 
to the work of Edmund Montgomery by 
Professor I. K. Stephens of Southern 
Methodist University, who has made an 
extensive study of Montgomery’s life. In 
a later issue of the Review there will ap- 
pear a biographical essay on Montgomery 
by Mr. Stephens to complement Mr. Kee- 
ton’s philosophical examination. 


uTH Morcan is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Dallas 
Art Association; a former president of 
the Dallas Print Society, she has for a 
number of years maintained an active in- 
terest in prints and printmaking. Merritt 
Mauzey, the subject of Mrs. Morgan’s 
essay, recently won the top award in the 
Texas Print Annual with a work entitled 
Invasion. 


OHN WaTSON teaches English at Texas 
A. & M. College. His story-writing 
efforts had gone largely unappreciated 
until last fall, when he found publication 
for his first and second stories in succes- 
sive months in Aflantic Monthly and 
Har per’s. 


B EAUFORD JESTER, in submitting his 
article to the SOUTHWEST REVIEW, 
recalled with pride that his father, George 
T. Jester, was instrumental in the found- 
ing of Southern Methodist University as a 
lay member of the Texas Methodist Edu- 
cational Commission. Beauford Jester’s 
own interest in education has been evi- 
denced by his service on the Board of 
Regents of the University of Texas; and 
he was for a time national! head of the 
Kappa Sigma fraternity. A native of 
Corsicana, he has recently taken up resi- 
dence in Austin. 


O SCAR CasTRO Z is a Chilean poet and 
novelist. “Lisandro Pozo and the 
Soil” is from his collection of stories of 
Chilean country life, Hwellas en la Tierra. 
ALEXANDER B. Morais is by profession 
an engineer revenue agent for the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue at San 
Antonio. He has long been interested in 
Spanish and the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. He says: “I picked up Mr. Oscar 
Castro Z’s little book in a Juarez book- 
store a year or two ago, and translated a 
few of the stories for the fun of the thing, 
never supposing that they were well 
enough executed to merit publication. A 
few months ago I showed them to a writer 
of my acquaintance, who was so charmed 
with them that she urged me to submit 
them for publication. This has been an 
interesting interlude in the collection of 
the Internal Revenue.” 


HESTER W. Nimitz of Texas is now 

Chief of Naval Operations. “Sea- 
power—Cornerstone of Security” is 
adapted from an address which Fleet Ad- 
miral Nimitz delivered before the Phi- 
losophical Society of Texas meeting in 
Dallas on December 7, 1946. 
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An important discovery 


MARK TWAIN 


The Letters of Quintus Curtius Snodgrass 


Edited by 
ERNEST E. LEISY 


Ten humorous letters which appeared in the New Orleans Daily 
Crescent in 1861 are now collected for the first time. Exuberant and 
amateurish, they have the mock-heroic spirit for which the American 
humorist is famous. Several of the letters feature rather vigorous 
comments on military life that should regale veterans today. There 
is a take-off on a visit to “Old Abe” in the White House, and an 
account of a memorable spree in New Orleans. Dr. Leisy’s notes are 
clear and comprehensive, and show that both in phraseology and 
point of view, these letters resemble the style of Mark Twain's 


better-known writings. 


Emest E. Leisy is widely known as an authority on American 
literature; he is co-editor with Howard Mumford Jones of Major 
American Writers and is an associate editor of the SourHwest 


Review. 


Order THE LETTERS OF QUINTUS CURTIUS SNOD- 
GRASS from your bookseller or direct from us. 
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